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ASSOCIATION OF 


Professional Photogrammetrists 


17 DUPONT CIRCLE 
WASHINGTON 6, D. €. 


®@ This new association, representing companies in the photogram- 


metric engineering field, was organized on March |, 1951. 


® Among the objectives are to: (1) conduct appropriate public 
relations toward an increased appreciation of photogrammetry; 
(2) stabilize employment in the industry; (3) create professional 
specifications in cooperation with map users; and (4) evolve ethical 


standards for the private photogrammetrists. 


®@ A code of ethics was unanimously adopted by members on 


June 21, 1951. 
MEMBERS 
AERO SERVICE CORPORATION FAIRCHILD AERIAL SURVEYS, INC. 
236 East Courtland Street 224 East I Ith Street 
Philadelphia 20, Pa. Los Angeles 15, Calif. 


30 Rockefeller Plaza, 


JACK AMMANN PHOTOGRAMMETRIC ENGINEERS 
New York 20, N. Y. 


829-31 North St. Mary's Street 


San Antonio 2, Texas LOCKWOOD, KESSLER & BARTLETT, INC. 
P. O. Box 411 375 Great Neck Road 
Manhasset, New York Great Neck, N. Y. 


"EOR THE ADVANCEMENT OF FAST, ECONOMICAL AND ACCURATE 
MAP-MAKING FROM PRECISE AERIAL PHOTOGRAPHY’ 
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Letters 


No Shortage... 


Dear Editor: 


It seems that it is necessary for more en- 
gineers to express their opinion regarding 
the widespread feeling that there is a short- 
age of engineers. It is my opinion that there 
js no shortage of engineers for the follow- 
jing reasons: 


1. Employment like other markets follows 
the law of supply and demand, hence if 
a shortage existed, engineering salaries 
and fees would not be subnormal as 
compared to labor and other profes- 


sions. 
2.During World War II despite the fact 
that the cry of shortage existed, engi- 
neers were treated with absolutely no 
respect by either the draft boards, the 
armed services, or industry, starting 


salaries for engineers were lower in 
many cases than starting salaries for 
stenographers and clerks. 


3. Among my engineering friends I have 
found a widespread feeling that the re- 
cent ballyhoo about engineering short- 

age is purely a scheme to insure an 
engineering surplus hence low wages, 
insecurity, and subsequent harm to the 
overall defense and peace efforts. 
It will be appreciated if you would pub- 
lish this letter in your “Letters” Column. 
Irvinc Deurtscu, P.E., 
Member N.Y.S.P.E. Soc., 
E. Meadow, N. Y. 


Dear Editor: 


The irony of it all. I just finished reading 
the March issue of the AMERICAN ENGINEER 
and I was almost ready to concede that the 
engineers, industrially employed, were un- 
appreciated and underpaid. I was sure that 
ahigher rate of pay would tend to relieve 
the shortage in critical industries. However 

Ithen opened “Chemical Week,” March 15, 
1952 and on page 12 in the Newsletter, I 
read “If you’ve been paying premium prices 
for engineers you can expect a crackdown 

by the Office of Salary Stabilization.” Un- 

derlining theirs.) Excuse me while I reread 

the AMERICAN ENGINEER. 


Ricuarp A. MuLLins, P.E. 
Oakwood, Illinois. 


Postscripts .. . 
Dear Editor: 


Please accept my congratulations on your 
new feature, “Professional Postscripts.” | 


It has long been my opinion that a publi- 
tation sponsored by a society should allot 


space for expression of opinions of members 
of that society. 


I sometimes have opinions which require 
expression in one form or another. Perhaps 


Professional Postscripts would be a suitable 
medium. 


I. E. Morris, P.E., 
Atlanta, Ga. 


Dear Editor: 


My thanks to Engineer Lowell for his 
atticle in Professional Postscripts debunk- 
ing the “engineer shortage,” and my con- 
matulations to you for publishing it. The 
success of the NSPE will depend largely 
upon its ability to understand and solve the 
tconomic problems of the engineers. .. . 


Mitton H. | 
Monroe, La. 
(Continued on next page) 
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Letters 
(Continued from page 3) 


March Issue... 


Dear Editor: 

. . . I think that you are doing a great 
job with the magazine. The March number 
is full of excellent material. I am glad to 
see the emphasis that you are giving to 
personality development of the engineers. 
It is so necessary. 


I believe that one of the three forum mem- © 


bers, Walter Evans is an old boyhood friend 
of mine. His face is most familiar. If he is, 
I used to watch him work on his homemade 
radio on 66th Street in Chicago, thirty-eight 
years ago. 

If I have the time, I would like to com- 
ment on that part of the forum discussion 
by the Bureau of Mines chief. . 

Don V. Purineton, P.E. 
Houston, Texas. 


Dear Editor: 

You, together with the staff writer who 
prepared the article “How to Prepare for 
An Executive Position” are to be congratu- 
lated. From the membership standpoint 
this type of material is the very best type 
of sales incentive that we can have. 

From the standpoint of the young engi- 
neer, the advice in this article is priceless. I 
would like to place a copy of this article, 
and the previous article you published three 
months ago, in the hands of every engineer- 
ing student in the United States, and of 
course particularly here at A. and M. Col- 
lege. I believe that the idea as set forth will 
help many young engineers to develop along 
lines that will be the best for both their 
pezsonal advancement and the advancement 
of our profession. 

I will certainly appreciate receiving as 
many spare copies as you can send me of 
this article or the previous article for distri- 
bution to our membership group here in the 
state. I wish to experiment with this par- 
ticular type of sales approach. 

Henrsert L. Jones, P.E., 

Professor of Electrical Engineering. 
Oklahoma Institute of Technology, 
Stillwater, Oklahoma. 


February Issue . . . 
Dear Editor: 


My sincere congratulations on your pub- 
lishing of a very excellent February issue. 
This is certainly a publication which I shall 
want to keep for all times. The constructive 
and enlightening article titled “Miracle Age 
of Engineering” is in many ways an invalu- 
able reference guide to the accomplishments 
of engineering in the past 25 years. 

May I aiso say that in all other ways the 
magazine is showing continued improve- 
ment under your editorship. It is a great 
pleasure to receive and read the magazine 
and I shall certainly look forward to future 
copies. 

A. SPRONCK, 

EIT Member, New York State 
Chapter, 

New York, N. Y. 


Dear Editor: 


Your February article, Miracle Age of 
Engineering was most interesting and in- 
formative. 

However, I am inclined to think that you 
missed one of the real miracles of trans- 
portation development, especially from the 
general rather than the specialized angle. 
Perhaps the point can best be made by a 
recent quote from your fellow townsman, 
Chester C. Thompson, President, The Ameri- 
can Waterways Operators, Incorporated: 


“Water transportation (on barge chan- 
nels), is cheap transportation—always has 
been and always will be unless artificial and 
synthetic restrictions are imposed upon it. 
While most of its competitors have increased 
freight rates very substantially in the last 
few years, the rates charged by water trans- 
portation have not been increased to any 
appreciable degree and, in many instances, 
inland water freight rates on several bulk 
commodities (moving in great quantities) 
are actually lower than they were in 1941 
or before Pearl Harbor.” 

Likely, very many of your readers would 
be interested by an article based upon the 
comments of the engineers responsible for 
develomepnts which have made such an 
achievement ‘possible in this time of rapid- 
ly increasing costs. 

Since I can not speak authoritatively on 
this subject, being a land-bound resident of 
the Southwestern hinterland, please omit 
my name should you publish. 


(Name omitted by request.) 


N.S.P.E. Officers 


President, L. L. DRESSER, P.E., 
Dresser Engineering Co., Box 2518, 
Tulsa, Oklahoma 


Vice President, T. CARR FORREST, JR., P.E., 
Forrest and Cotton, 
Praetorian Bldg., Dallas, Texas 


Vice President, JOHN F. REYNOLDS, P.E., 
227 Park St., Jacksonville, Fla. 


Vice President, 
COL. CHESTER LICHTENBERG, P.E., 
4624 Tacoma Avenue, Ft. Wayne, Ind. 


Vice President, DeWITT C. GRIFFIN, P.E., 
525 Central Bldg., Seattle, Wash. 


Vice President, C. G. ROUSH, P.E., 
Manager, oe Electric Corp. 
101 W. lith St., Kansas City, Missouri 


Vice President, GEORGE J. NICASTRO, P.E., 
Combustion Engineering—Superheater, Inc. 
200 Madison Avenue, New York, N.°Y. 


Treasurer, RUSSELL B. ALLEN, P.E., 
Professor, Civil Engineering, 
University of Maryland 
4610 Hartwick Road, College Park, Md. 


Executive Offices 
1121 Fifteenth Street, N.W. 
Washington 5, D. C. 


Executive Director, PAUL H. ROBBINS, P.E. 


New York Society of Professional Ep. 
sineers—Annual Meeting. May 1, 2 and 
3. Hotel New Yorker, New York. 

Corporation of Professional Engineers 
of Quebec—Annual Meeting. May 14, 15 
and 16. Chateau Frontenac, Quebec City, 

California Society of Professional En- 
gineers—Annual Meeting. May 15, 16 
and 17. Biltmore Hotel, Los Angeles. 
Pennsylvania Society of Professional En. 
sineers—Annual Meeting. May 16, 17, 
William Penn Hotel, Pittsburgh. 

. Massachusetts Society of Professional 
Engineers—Annual Meeting. May 23 
University Club, Boston. 

National Society of Professional Engi- 
neers—Annual Meeting. June 5, 6 and 7, 
Tulsa. 

Georgia Society of Professional Engi- 
neers—6th Annual Summer Outing. June 
20 and 21. Radium Springs Hotel, Al- 
bany. 


NEXT MONTH 


Eric Johnston, Chairman 
of the President’s Interna- 
tional Development Advi- 
sory Committee, will discuss 
Point Four — Global Give- 
away or Path to Peace? 


Don’t miss it — next 


month in The American 
Engineer! 

Welding 
ZA Connectors 


Saxe Welding Con- 
nection Units po 
sition and secure 


parts to 
be welded. 
K8A Clip K3A permits an 
adjustable connection. 


These widely used units eliminate all 
hole punching, and, with welding, 
produce the most economical, safe, and 
quickly erected structural frame. 


1951 edition, Structural 
Welding Preetics Manual. 
J. H. WILLIAMS & CO. 
Buffalo 7, New York 
AIR REDUCTION CANADA, LTD. 
Montreal 2, Canada 
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CORPORATION 
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“We Americans are let- 


ting our freedoms slip 
away. All of us, especial- 
ly professional people, 
should start leading the 
way back to the middle 
of the road through a 
greater interest in public 


affairs...” 


L. L. Dresser, P. E., 
President, N.S.P.E. 


Kenneth E. Trombley, 
Editor 


David A. Heller, 
Staff Writer 


Arthur F. Beck, 
Business Manager 


George J. Nicastro, 


Chairman, Publications 


Committee, NSPE 
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SPECIAL ARTICLES 


Is Useful Atomic Power Only A Year Away? 6 
By Senator George W. Malone, P.E., of Nevada. 
Are we closer than we think to the day when 
atomic power will be practical? This impressive 
article is written by an outstanding engineer- 
senator. 


Taking Bugs Out of Commercial Products... 9 
A Photo Story. Here is a graphic presentation 
of how professional engineers are improving 
America's products. 


Photogrammetry—New Tool For Engineers. 12 
By David A. Heller, Staff Writer. Aerial map- 
ping is being used by engineers to speed up proj- 
ects and to reduce costs. 


DON'T MISS NEXT MONTH'S ANNUAL 
MEETING IN TULSA .................2. 16 


REGULAR FEATURES 


From Washington—Late Professional 


Professional Postscripts ....... vines 
What's New—New products of interest.... 34 


Advertising Representative: 


J-V Associates, 


274 Madison Avenue, 
Member, Controlled Circulation Audit New York 16, N. Y. 


Telephone: ORegon 90078 


The American Engineer is published monthly by the National Society of Professional Engineers, 1121 15th St., 
N. W., Washington 5, D. C. Entered as Second Class Matter Feb. 8, 1948, at the Post Office, Baltimore, Md., 
under act of March 3, 1879. Copyright, 1952, by the National Society of Professional Engineers. Not respon- 
sible for opinions expressed in signed articles. Subscription Rates: $2 per year in cdvance to members of 
NSPE and its Affiliated Societies; $3 per year in advance to non-members in U. S. A. and its possessions, 
Canada, and Mexico. Foreign, $4 per year. Single copy, 35c. ° 
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Above: Operator controls movements of materials in area 
of dangerous radiation by remote control. Three-dimen- 
sional television enables him to see what’s going on. 


Below: Model of combined Power-Breeder reactor. 


CONDENSER 


Engineers watch through operating face. Reaction is 
being timed. 


Is Useful Atomic : 


Power Only 
Year Away? 


The author, a member of the Unite 
States Senate Committee on Public Work 
formerly Chairman of the Nevada Bos 
of Engineering Registration, and the oj 
registered engineer in the Senate, gives 
interesting preview of some of the thing 
which may be in store for us when atong 
energy is available for peacetime use. J 


By GEORGE W. MALONE, P.E. |, 
United States Senator from Nevada 


enorm: 

T 1s altogether conceivable that, in the reasonably neufamoun 
future, atomic energy may make obsolete all engineenfio/ pou 
dealing with power. is in tu 

Having been an irrigation and power engineer for mon The 
than 30 years myself, I am convinced that the obviow§produc 
advantages of obtaining power from atomic reactors wilso to | 
make inevitable the rapid development of the atom as i#knowle 
source of electric power. These advantages include a comfishall e: 
pact power plant which will enable a fuel occupying perfsolved | 
haps the space of a good-sized dry goods box to drive 
submarine underwater for as long as six months and é 
able it to travel almost twice as fast as any known sill 
marine. 

On the larger scale, atomic energy can enable industr 
to save literally billions of dollars annually in transport 
tion and storage costs, terminal facilities and the like. 

This is not to suggest that all present power engineer prepara 
are headed for the scrap heap permanently. It’s just thili{or the 
we old-timers (and the youngsters, too) are about to Bharmess 
taught some new tricks by the atom if we are to sUrVinot hay, 
in this highly competitive engineering field. ing over 

This is not a new situation facing the power enginet Mr. C 
nor is it a situation confined to power engineers. It’s jay, thi. 
another example of the fact that an engineer’s educaliii 7 
is never over. As electricity revolutionized power eng vip ae 
neering little more than a half century ago, so the alot tia, 
promises to do it again. Engineering, in its essence, Ms ort 
subject to constant change. Woe be to the engineer wi Zs. 
cannot or will not adapt himself to this fact! Imagine tt , nti 
impossibility of the situation of an aircraft engineer wi = go: 
tries to operate with the methods of ten or even five yey”. ght 
ago! Life, and particularly engineering, moves on. et 

Without divulging any secrets, let us explore some “We i 
the implications of atomic energy for peacetime as it dg{tere is 


HE © 
the dev 
certain 
peace 0 
ironies 
peace r 


fects engineers. Recent developments announced by ti ~ ig 
Atomic Energy Commission within the last month are E oi 
cen. For 


considerable interest in this regard. 
Two basic facts loom very large in connection with tig "mg an 
development of atom-powered reactors. The first is thilgmervals 


The American 1 


A 
BIOLOGICAL SHIELD REACTOR CONTROL PANEL 


Seong 


given great help to medical research. 


enormous amounts of power can come from very small 
amounts of fissionable material. There is the same amount 
of power in one pound of fissionable material that there 
isin two and one half million pounds of coal! 

The second important fact in connection with atomic- 
iow produced electricity is that it is expensive. Far too much 
so to be produced commercially at our present state of 
knowledge. There are many factors, however, which we 
shall examine, which indicate that this problem can be 
solved in time. 


HE main reason we are devoting billions of dollars to 
vn SU@ the development of atomic energy is, of course, the un- 
certain military situation posed by the threat to world 
peace of Communist Russia. It promises to be one of the 
ironies of life that the development of atomic energy for 
peace may come as an unexpected “bonus” from our 
‘preparation for war. The vast amounts of money essential 
for the enormous research and development necessary to 
harness the atom for power for peacetime would probably 
not have been authorized were not the threat of war hang- 
ing over us. 


Mr. Gordon Dean, Chairman of the AEC, recently noted 
that this is the case. He said: “The bulk of the money that 
has gone for atomic energy in this country has been ap- 
plopriated for military reasons, but in working toward our 
military objectives we have managed to score a number 
of substantial peacetime gains.” 

Continuing, Mr. Dean says: “Our main immediate prac- 
jal goal, is not to build a reactor that will produce power 
lo light a city—it is to build a reactor that will produce 
power to propel a submarine. 

“We are working on this submarine reactor first because 
Te is an urgent need for an atomic powered submarine. 
tactors will run for very long periods of time without 
theneed for refueling. They will also operate without oxy- 
gen. For submarines, therefore, where the need is for long 
tang and the ability to remain submerged for very long 
intervals, atomic power plants are a natural. 


ay, 1952 


Engineers remove a can of radioisotopes from uranium pile at Oak Ridge, Tennessee. Atomic developments have already 


“And so, among reactors designed for a practical pur- 
pose, we are going after the submarine reactor first. But 
in doing so, we are at least building a reactor that will 
produce useful power, and the dividend in knowledge that 
we gain will have a direct and immediate application to 
our effort to produce commercial civilian power. As a mat- 
ter of fact, it is probably very fortunate, from the peace- 
time point of view, that the Navy wants an atomic powered 
submarine, for this gives us the incentive of working on a 
reactor for a real, practical purpose at a time when other- 
wise we would probably have to stick to research and de- 
velopmental machines.” 

As is generally known, there are an enormous number 
of possible reactor designs—so many that it is financially 
impossible to support them all. The gadgets are just too 
blamed expensive. A small experimental reactor, for ex- 
ample, costs from one to five million dollars. A major re- 
actor carries at least a 25 million dollar price tag, and a 
big reactor comes at upwards of 50 millions. 

The atomic energy program of the United States is now 
concentrating on the development of four kinds of re- 
actors, the Experimental Breeder Reactor, the Materials 
Testing Reactor. the Intermediate Power-Breeder Reac- 
tor, and the Submarine Thermal Reactor. All four pro- 


Senator George W. Ma- 
lone of Nevada, a registered 
engineer, predicts that use- 
ful atomic energy is only 
a year away. Prior to his 
election to the Senate, Mr. 
Malone held many respon- 
sible engineering positions. 
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mise to fit into military needs, but the promise of even- 
tual civilian power was, I understand, the main reason for 
backing the Power-Breeder. 


Anotuer “break” for the citizen and taxpayer lies in 
the fact that the stockpile of fissionable material built 
up for atom bombs or mobile reactors, if not used, 
may some day, in a more sane world than the one we now 
have, be ultimately available for conversion into civilian 
atomic energy. Quoting Mr. Dean again: “The fissionable 
material we are now accumulating is valuable to us as 
fuel. It will always be valuable to us as fuel. And, if it is 
never used in weapons, it can always be taken out of the 
Atomic Energy Commission’s stockpile of weapons and 
put to work for the benefit of mankind. As long as it is 
held for this purpose, it exists as a tremendous potential 
dividend on the great investment we are now making in 
national security.” 

Thus, we see, it is entirely possible that many of the two 
main stumbling blocks to the development of peacetime 
atomic energy for power—the tremendous cost of re- 
search and development, and the stupendous cost of stock- 
piling a supply of fissionable fuel, may both someday be 
overcome as an incident to our military preparedness. If 
mankind can avoid blowing itself to bits, the atom may 
one day be a boon in a peaceful world. 

If current reactors turn out successfully, (as indications 
are that they will), and if costs can be further reduced, 
the natural demands for reactors will increase indefinitely. 

We have ample evidence of this on every hand. The 
first useful electric power in history has already been pro- 
duced at an atomic testing station in Idaho. Britain has 
made use of a system for taking heat produced in an 
atomic furnace and using it for heating a building. 

Perhaps most encouraging is the fact that eight major 
American companies are now seriously investigating the 
possibility of obtaining power from atomic energy. This 
indicates that industry now believes that the atomic energy 
program has advanced to the point where such investiga- 
tions are considered worthwhile. 

Several obvious impediments stand in the way. The 
first, the necessity for military security, is imposed upon 
us by world conditions and I don’t see how we can do 
anything about that. The unfortunate by-product of this 
is, of course, the restriction of the flow of information and 


Loading face of atomic pile at Oak Ridge. Substances 


‘to be irradiated are pushed in with a long rod through a 


carrier lined with an opening in the pile. All photos courtesy 
the Atomic Energy Commission. 


the lack of ability to put our best scientific and enginegp 
ing minds freely at work to solve the many technical prob 
lems involved. 

A second obvious bottleneck is the necessity for em 
cessive shielding necessary to protect operating persongg 
and the surrounding area from injury from the radi 
active rays of an atomic reactor. At present, seven-fogmm 
thick concrete walls serve this puzpose. This is obviougll 
a nuisance and offsets to a considerable degree one him 
advantage of using atomic power—the ability to pack / 
lot of punch into a small area. 

Intense study is being given to this problem, I am jm 
formed, and prospects for shipping it are bright. 

Probably the worst bottleneck in obtaining electamm 
power from the atom is that of fuel—fissionable material 
At present, there are only three fissionable material 
known: uranium—235, uranium—233, and plutonium 


239. 


AALL of this comes from uranium ore. Unfortunately 
uranium ore is scarce. Even more unfortunately, only 
seven-tenths of one per cent of the uranium ore that 
is available is now of any use as fissionable material. This 
is because the most common kind of uranium—uranium. 
238, is not fissionable. 

Thus, you can appreciate the fuel problem. Only on 
part in 140 of a rare metal is our only source! 

Fortunately, there seems to be a prospect of bettering T 
the situation. Research on the “breeder” reactor promises, 
at least theoretically, to create more fissionable material 
than it consumes, thus increasing our supply of fuel. 

Roughly, here is the way it would work. When the fis § Ey He 
sion process is going on in a reactor, a few extra neutron with a 
came out of each fission. On the average three neutrons § engage 
come from the disintegration of each fissionable atom One 
One of these three neutrons goes to keep the chain reaction § bred” 
going, to cause another fuel atom to fission. Another is re § busily 
quired to convert one uranium-238 atom into a fissionablef tends | 
form of atom which, in this case, would be plutonium.  Meanw 

One neutron is left over. This neutron could be used tof ured b 
produce one more fissionable atom from another atomdf Othe 
U-238. If this were done after each fission process, th § cooker: 
atom lost originally would be replaced and one additional § gloves. 
fissionable atom would be created. In other words, as the and ru 


(Continued on page 32) are squ 
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Aluminum cans containing samples to be irradiated are pi a 
put on target conveyor at Brookhaven, N. Y., reactor. Com duced t 
veyor can discharge samples at any time without disrupting § ! trop) 
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Testing Co. Photo 


Engineers devise tortures for commercial products to reveal weaknesses. 


ly one 


ymises, 
aterial 
. 
the fs # [nv Hopoken, New Jersey, professional engineers working 
utrons § with a typical commercial testing company are constantly 
utrons § engaged in what appear to be Rube Goldberg activities. 
atom.— One is in charge of a “herd” of voracious, “thorough- 
action § bred” moths, specially bred for the purpose, which are 
r is rf busily nibbling on mothproofed fabrics. Another superin- 
onabl§ tends hundreds of carpet beetles feasting on rug samples. 
um. § Meanwhile, the two-way stretch of a girdle is being meas- 
ised tof ured by a rotating machine. 
tomo Other professional engineers work at making pressure 
ss, the § cookers explode. (They wear face protectors and asbestos 
litiond § gloves.) Baby carriages are filled with heavy sacks of sand 
as the and run over the roughest terrain available. Pearl buttons 
are squeezed with hydraulic pressure. In “tropical cham- 
ber,” where the humidity is 90% and the temperature 
90°, more than 40 kinds of bacteria and fungi are intro- 
duced to test garments and other products destined for use 
in tropical areas. 

Other engineers are pulling inch-thick ropes apart until 
they snap. Fabrics are burned under a gas flame to get 
iteir flammability rating. A beef stew is cooked to test an 
Bectric casserole. Fires are fed with gasoline and then a 
ie extinguisher is played on them. Shirts are washed 150 
mmes in a row. An engineer brushes false teeth eight 
ies in a row with eight different kinds of tooth paste. 

These are only a few of literally thousands of tests to 
Sich commercial testing laboratories subject products— 
Mid it pays off with better goods for Americans and better 
Mofits for their makers. 

The American Council of Commercial Laboratories, 
iic., which speaks for the industry, says that the demand 
Mt engineering testing for commercial products comes 
ftom several reasons. Some companies, ACCL says, lack 
Meir own laboratory facilities and must depend on com- 
Mercial laboratories to run their products through the 
fill to see that they will stand up under conditions close- 
Wlike those they will meet in actual use. Other corpora- 
lions, even with their own laboratories, turn to commercial 
ling companies for an independent report. 

Bich a case was recently reported by an official of the 
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«Taking Bugs Out of Commercial Products 


United States Department of Commerce who said: 


“Despite experiences of successful product test- 
ing by company plant employees, such tests cannot 
always be relied upon. For example, a manufac- 
turer of metal tools had tested a new tool line in his 
plant. As soon as the tools reached the market they 
began breaking under rough treatment and the 
company got many returns. The problem was given 
to a commercial laboratory whose engineers found 
that the trouble lay in the method of heat-treating 
the steel that went into the tools. A preliminary test 
in a commercial laboratory, which often includes 
testing the product with consumers under actual 
use conditions, might have located the flaw sooner 
and saved the firm considerable trouble!” 


Another example of the “stitch in time” role the com- 
mercial testing laboratory can play is given by the report 
of the operator of one of them who said: 

“A $3 million building involving approximately 5000 
tons of structural steel was in the course of construction in 
this area. The interest on the money and depreciation 
amounted to about $500 a day. The architect provided 
for inspection of the structural steel in the fabricating 
shop, but decided not to bother with inspection of the 
steel in the rolling mills. 

“When we came to examine the heavy rolled column 
sections in the fabricating shop it was found that they were 
twisted so badly in the cooling after rolling that they 
could not be used. No fabricating shop has equipment for 
taking the twist out of such heavy sections. They had to 
go back to the rolling mill. The construction of the build- 
ing was delayed five weeks. Figure it out for yourself at 
$500 a day. A $50 bill spent on the inspection of these 
column sections at the rolling mill would have caught this 
defect at the time the columns were rolled.” 


Turn to the following two pages for a graphic 
presentation of the way engineers are improving 
America’s products. 
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Foster D. Snell, Inc. Pap 


What a beating those dogs are taking! Not even the proverbial policeman pounding an all day beat could give them 
anything like the punishment this machine is doling out. Those shoes will ‘“‘walk” thousands of miles for this unique may 
chine to measure the show mileage they are good for. 


Engineer prepares experimental rubber batches for vul- How strong is a soap bubble? This instrument measure 
canization. At the nation’s commercial laboratories, products surface tension. Other tests have voracious moths consum 
we buy are run through the mill to show how much they mothproof materials, carpet beetles chew rug samples, ani 
can take. machines that smoke cigarettes to measure nicotine conten 
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Smith-Emery Co. Photo Foster D. Snell Photo 
Mullen tester tests the bursting strength of paper. Rope gets a stretch in 440,000 Ib. testing machine. 
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nae Does your cigarette really taste milder? This machine will find out. Cigarettes are “smoked” by this machine and re- 
sults recorded on meters. Tars, nicotines and other irritants are measured. 
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’ Typical plane used in aerial mapping, a DC-3, trails an aerial magnetometer, super-sensitive magnetic gadget used 
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Photogrammetry—New Tool For Engineers «: 
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Mapmaking, the Ancient Art of Columbus, Has Had a Face- ioe 

lifting Recently. Aerial Mapping, Given Great Impetus by eo 

e 

World War II, Can Now, Under Proper Circumstances, Greatly job we 

| Speed Up Engineering Projects and Cut Costs. ea 

By DAVID A. HELLER 

Staff Writer best lo 

pipe lit 


HEN General Dwight D. Eisenhower and his staff 

were planning the allied invasion of the Normandy 

coast in 1944, the need for accurate maps was obvi- 
ous. But where to get them? Most of the maps on hand 
were out of date. Besides, the enemy had been erecting 
ebstructions which, those maps, even if accurate, would 
not have shown. 

The problem was solved in short order by photogram- 
metry, the art of aerial mapping. High altitude shots were 
jaken of the entire area. Developed, the pictures were over- 
lapped and plotted. Maps, so accurate that even obstruc- 
fons like sea walls could be measured within six inches, 
were made. The invaders knew precisely what to expect, 
gyen to such details as how long the ladders must be to 
Scale the sea walls. 

The Normandy experience was only one of a great 
many similar occurences during World War II. The vast. 
global conflict involved fighting in many remote spots. 
In most of these, accurate maps simply weren’t available. 
Since a great many of the eventual battlefields were in 
gnemy hands, it was obviously not possible to map them 
by the conventional ground survey methods. Besides, that 
would have been too slow. The need for reasonably- 
accurate, workable maps showing the latest state of the ter- 
rain, was immediate. 

As a result, the science of aerial mapping progressed 
by leaps and bounds. One result of this has been the devel- 
opment of a new tool for engineers. 

Take an example closer to home for most readers of the 
AMERICAN ENGINEER. Topographic maps were recently 
needed for a main line highway. The transit and line 
method estimate was a cost of $74,400 and a time of 
two years. Urgency demanded a quicker and less costly 
way. A company specializing in aerial mapping flew the 
route with a mapping plane and took the necessary pic- 
tures in a day and a half. An accurate contour map was 
made and delivered within 90 days. The net cost on the 
job was $17,600. 

This illustrates the twin virtues of aerial mapping— 
speed and low cost. About ten large photogrammetric 
engineering firms are in the field today. Their work is 
mainly divided into five broad fields: 1) determining the 
best location for highways, railroads, transmission and 
pipe lines; 2) resource surveying (forests, soil, dam sites 
and minerals) ; 3) city planning and cultural surveys; 4) 


Bird’s eye view shows that you 


plant location and 5) assistance to the Government in 
expediting the map-making of the nation. 


Air photography is only 5 to 8 per cent of the job. Many 
professional engineers are employed to plan projects and 
a corps of skilled technicians operate the ploting ma- 
chines which work on the principle of the old-fashioned 
parlor stereoptican but have the precision of military 
range finders. These plotters are expensive gadgets—cost 
up to $50,000. It takes about three years to train an op- 
erator. Precision cameras and varying types of aircraft, 
depending on the scope of the survey, are used. In some 
cases, Shoran radar is used on the surface to guide the 
planes while in flight. Photogrammetric engineering firms 
now own and operate such aircraft as specially-powered 
Douglas C-3s, Beech AT-11s, Boeing B-17s, special pho- 
tographic Lockheed PV-ls and P38s and Consolidated 
PBYs. 

Costs of this work are related to the accuracies re- 
quired. A cardinal rule of the industry is that “accuracy 
costs money.” For maps accurate to five or ten feet the 
cost is relatively low. Beyond that point, accuracy is in- 
creasingly costly. 

To point up the accuracy possible with aerial mapping, 
on one recent survey in New England, an engineer check- 
ing the finished map with the terrain, asked a farmer 
what happened to two mounds shown to be in the barn- 
yard. The farmer grinned. 

“Those two piles have long since been spread,” he said. 

Interestingly enough, although aerial mapping has come 
into its own on a large scale since World War II, it is an 
old science. Exactly one hundred years ago, a Frenchman 
named Laussedat compiled the first map data based on 
measurements from photographs. Laussedat’s work was 
with a stereoptican much like the kind that used to be in 
grandma's parlor in the old days. 

It was, however, a pretty crude device. Pictures were 
taken from mountains and other high places—the airplane 
had not then been invented. Handicapped by the narrow 
field and imperfections of the lenses of his time, Laussedat 
is credited with being the first man to appreciate the vast 
possibilities of making maps from photographs. For many 
years, however, little practical progress came from his 
efforts. 

A Canadian, E. Deville. did the first practical work in 
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photogrammetry. He rigged up a simple steroscopic ma- 
chine for drawing a map from pictures taken from tripods 
placed in elevated positions on the ground. Prior to World 
War I, all picture mapping, as the term “photogram- 
metry” literally means, was done with pictures taken from 
tripod cameras in high places. 

The Wright Brothers’ celebrated device, the airplane, 
put an end to all that. To coin a poor metaphor, it put 
photogrammetry on the map as a mapmaking device. By 
providing a superb camera platform which moves rapidly 
from one station to another, it allowed enormous areas 
to be covered by a single snap of the shutter. One pair 
of overlapping photos not only could cover a lot of ground, 
they could and did eliminate the serious disadvantage of 
previous photogrammetric maps—blind spots. Spots in- 
accessible from the ground were easily covered from the 


air. 


Some of the jobs that can be done by photogrammetry 
are little short of unbelieveable to persons unacquainted 
with it. Consider, for example, the unique problem of a 
large industrial corporation which suspected it had lost 
count of the tonnage of coal in a huge and particularly 
valuable pile. Large is hardly the correct word to describe 
the pile—it was a small mountain. For inventory and tax 
purposes, it was important to find out exactly how much 
coal it contained. 

Aerial mappers were called in by company engi- 
neers. Several pictures were taken of the pile. By use 
of stereo equipment, small-interval contours were plotted 
from the pictures. Calculations interpolated from the re- 
sulting contour map showed what the tonnage was. 

As a result, the corporation has now given up on the 
tedius job of keeping up with its mountain of coal. The 
usual method of inventory has been dropped and once 
a month the pile is photographed. Stereo-plotting and cal- 
culations are made. This saves the corporation money— 
thousands of dollars a year and a considerable number 
of man-hours are made productive that would otherwise 
be taken up in keeping the inventory. 

Another good example of an unexpected use of photo- 
grammetry is the lumber industry. Over a period of less 
than 20 years, the aerial survey has made a definite place 
for itself in the management of forest lands. For exam- 
ple, a big paper company wondered how many trees it 
owned in its thousands of acres of forestland. It would 


Overlapping templets extends ground control points and insures accuracy of photographic maps. 


have been possible to make a manual count, of cours 
but that would be costly and might take a small army ¢ 
men a long time. In short, it was too costly to serioy P 
consider. Then the engineers in the company thought ¢ as 

the aerial mappers. Could they count his trees? Of counmmbht& 
—they could and did—24,000 at a time. pe 

Through the use of aerial maps taken on infra-red filq i 
as many as 24,000 trees were included in a single pip 
ture. The areas of old and young growth, white pine, hem. 
lock, and hardwoods were determined, and, by the ug 
of stereo-plotting equipment, the heights of the stand 
were found. 

Another novel use of photogrammetry was the location 
of a “lost” ore vein. A valuable mine was shut down by. 
cause the ore body was “lost.” After spending large sum 
of money trying to relocate it, geologists and mining e. 
gineers enlisted the help of the aerial mappers. Large scak 
aerial photography and a mosaic showed an undiscoverel 
fault which revealed which way the vein had moved. Th 
mine was soon back ‘in production. 

Even the Boy Scouts and the clergy get into the aeria 
mapping act. When the Scouts recently wanted to estab. 
lish a large, permanent camp, they hired an aerial map 
ping firm to make a survey for them to determine sciep. 
tifically, from a weighing of all relevant factors, the beg 
site. 

When surveyors took air pictures and contoured th 
Tennessee Valley to determine watersheds, drainage, ani 
the best locations for dams, the resulting series of photo 
graphs were so revealing that a church in Kentucky reg. 
uisitioned TVA for prints so that the minister could 
recruit new members based on what they showed of fam 
houses, yards, barns and crops. 

Highway, railway and pipeline location account fo 
much of the photogrammetrist’s work, though closely al 
lied matters such as harbor and flood control, the location 
of transmission lines, city planning, traffic studies, slum 
clearance, real estate evaluation and oil and mineral pros 
pecting are important. Even that unpopular citizen, the 
tax collector, uses aerial photography. Experience ha 
proved that many tax maps are incorrect, that they 
wrongly place certain plots of ground and omit other 
By means of a bird’s eye view—literally—they are abk 
to correct their maps. Furthermore, aerial photos gives 


(Continued on page 32) 
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Of professional interest are the results of a meeting of the NSPE Interprofessional Relations 
Committee, Dr. C. L. Emerson, Chairman, that was held recently in Washington . . . The 
meeting with representatives of a similar committee of the AIA, took these actions: Urged 
that due credit be given when an architect employs an engineer and vice versa . .. Urged that 
Chapters and States establish standard scales of compensation for services rendered by one 
profession to the other . . . The engineers asked AIA to extend its filing system to make it 
more suitable for use of engineers . . . Both groups agreed to work together to reduce the 
amount of professional services now rendered by the Federal government. 


Another meeting of interest: 21 organizations recently met in Chicago for the purpose 
of forming a national federation of independent engineering unions representing 30,000 
non-supervisory technical-professional employees . . . These groups include such organizations 
as AT&T's Association of Communications Engineers, Western Electric's Council, etc. 


19 chapters of NSPE have been asked by the Federal Civil Defense Administration to spear- 
head surveys in their localities of engineering equipment which will be useful in the event of 
emergency .. . these surveys will assist state Civil Defense organizations and the FCDA in 
developing suggested techniques for making the inventory. 


Unity note: A survey on unity recently conducted by the Pittsfield !Mass.) General Electric 
Engineers’ Association among its members is of interest. Here are the principles for a suc- 
cessful unity organization set forth in the survey questionnaire and the composite vote on 
each item: The Unity group should include all members of the profession regardless of tech- 
nical specialty (Yes: 92°, No: 6%) The governing body should be directly responsible to 
the individual members of the Organization rather that through other societies (Yes: 89% 
No. 9%) There should be the maximum of participation of individual members at the local 
level in shaping policies (Yes: 95.5% No: 3%) Definite consideration should be given to the 
economic status of the member as well as his professional status in the functioning of the Unity 
group (Yes: 84.5°%, No: 13%) 


It is important to note that the engineering profession in America is not alone in its prob- 
lems . . . The lead article of the English magazine, The Journal of the Engineers’ Guild, is en- 
titled "Is Engineering a Profession?" 


ON CAPITOL HILL: The Senate Banking and Currency Committee unanimously adopted, 
and will recommend passage of, an amendment removing certain categories of engineers 
from the salary controls as is now the case for doctors and lawyers. 


Instructions have been issued to the Corps of Engineers’ field offices to use standard curves 
whenever it is practicable to do so... according to the Chief of Engineers the action was 
taken because the newly-adopted method meets the major engineering societies’ objections 
to past procedures. 


Lost and Found Department: The Civil Service Commission reports that one government 
agency alone has ‘'discovered'’ and advanced nearly 1500 engineers who had not previously 
been used in an engineering capacity. 


General Professional 
NSPE News Presented 
Easy-To-Read News Le 
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Right, above, planning for the Annual Meeting of NSPE 
in Tulsa June 5, 6 and 7 are Oklahomans: center, L. L. 
Dresser, President of the National Society; left, Floyd Zook, 
Chairman of the Committee on General Arrangements; and 
C. S. Larkey, Chairman of Programs. Left, with slide rule 
and T-square and a map of the United States, Tulsa auxiliary 
members survey distances and try to arrive at an estimate of 


how far ladies from different sections will need to travel 
to attend the NSPE Annual Meeting in Tulsa. 

Ladies in the picture are: left, Mrs. C. R. Childress, 
Chairman of Ladies Program, NSPE Convention; Mrs. Roll, 
King, Vice-Chairman of Ladies Program; Mrs. William 
Fell, Chairman of NSPE Ladies Advisory Committee; Mrs, 
C. P. Stanley, Representative from Tulsa Auxiliary to NSPE 
Ladies Advisory Committee. 


Annual Meeting In Tulsa, June 5-7, To Be 


Scene of Top Professional Discussions 


Oklahoma, where “the corn is as 
high as an elephant’s eye” is prepar- 
ing to extend welcome and hospitality 
to members of the NSPE and their 
families in the 17th annual convention 
of the National Society in Tulsa, 
June 5-7. 

Delegates and visitors are being 
encouraged to make this a family va- 
cation trip, if feasible, where business 
may be combined with the pleasure of 
exploring and enjoying the prospects 
of the colorful Southwest. 

Professional engineers from all 
sections of the country will gather to: 
(1) discuss professional problems 
such as unity of the profession, public 
relations, improving the engineering 
registration laws, and other matters 
pertaining to the profession, and (2) 
to have a pleasant time doing it. 

The Executive Committee begins 


its sessions a day earlier than the reg- 
ular convention dates, meeting at con- 
vention headquarters in the Hotel 
Mayo June 4. 

The Board of Directors meets 
Thursday, with Mayor C. M. Warren 
of Tulsa extending a welcome to the 
delegates and visitors. Board meet- 
ings, which will continue throughout 
Thursday and Friday, are open to all 
members. 

Engineers will be addressed by G. 
W. McCullough, President of the Ok- 
lahoma Society of Professional Engi- 
neers, when they meet for luncheon 
Thursday with the Tulsa Chamber of 
Commerce at its weekly open forum. 

Ladies will have an opportunity to 
get acquainted in the Metropolitan 
Room of the Mayo. The beautiful and 
style-conscious shops of the Oil Capi- 
tal of the World are in the immediate 


vicinity. One-hundred members of the 
Auxiliary to the Tulsa Chapter of the 
Oklahoma Society will be out in force 
to help entertain visiting engineers 
ladies during their stay in Tulsa. 

Highlights of the daytime sessions 
for engineers Friday will be the 
luncheon sponsored by the Tuls 
Chapter, at the Mayo. The Honorable 
Sam Pettigrew will speak. 

A visit to the Will Rogers Memorial 
at Claremore will be arranged for the 
ladies Friday morning. In the after 
noon they will be entertained at tea 
at the Philbrook Art Museum. 

Engineers and their ladies will be 
entertained at dinner Friday at the 
Tulsa Country Club, with a floor show 
featuring authentic Indian stomp 
dancers in full regalia performing 
ritual dances of their tribe. 

Opening session of the NSPE Ar 


Public Relations Program 
Engineers’ Week 
Inter-Professional Relations 
National Defense Activity 
Young Engineer Activity 
Engineers-In-Training Work 


Registration Reciprocity 


Here Are Some of the Vital Subjects To Be Acted Upon At Tulsa 


Work With Registration Boards 
Negotiating Defense Contracts 
Chapter Activities 

Awards 

Rules of Ethical Conduct 
Engineers’ Creed 


Ethical Advertising 


Telephone Listings 
Enforcement Procedures 
Engineering Education 
Unity Discussions 

Salary and Fee Schedules 
Membership Status 
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An 


nual Meeting is scheduled for 9 A.M. 
Saturday. The afternoon session will 
include an interprofessional forum 
with representatives from the profes- 
sions of law, medicine, and architec- 
ture joining engineers in a discussion 
of common professional interests. The 
noon luncheon, held in the Crystal 
ballroom of the Mayo, will feature an 
address by Major General Bruce 
Clark, First Armored Division, Ft. 
Hood, Texas. 


Repeating a feature for the ladies 
which proved popular at the Annual 
Meeting in Minneapolis last year, the 
Ladies’ Auxiliary Committee and the 
Ladies’ Advisory Committee of NSPE 
will sponsor an Open Forum meeting 
Saturday morning which will provide 
opportunity for an exchange of ideas 
on activities and interests of wives of 
professional engineers. NSPE Presi- 
dent-elect, John D. Coleman, who is 
also Chairman of the Ladies’ Aux- 
iliary Committee of NSPE, will ad- 
dress the group on the activities of 
this committee during the past year. 


The annual banquet of NSPE is set 
for Saturday evening with Dr. Ken- 
neth McFarland giving the principal 
address. Favors by Chief Wolfrobe 
will be conferred on the ladies pres- 
ent. Dancing in the Crystal Ballroom 
with music by the Southernaires will 
climax the traditional occasion. 


Visitors will have an opportunity of 
viewing the original setting of the 
famous musical “Oklahoma!” and see 
for themselves the “bright golden 
haze on the meadow” when they jour- 
ney to the Flying L Ranch of NSPE 
President L. L. Dresser Sunday morn- 
ing. The aroma of barbecued beef 
fresh from the Flying L pits should 
add to that “Oh what a beautiful 
morning” atmosphere. After the 
feast, peace and relaxation under 
spacious skies will mark the end of 
the 17th Annual Meeting of NSPE. 


Why Not 
Make Your 


Reservations 


Now? 
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Program 
Wednesday, June 4 


9 A.M.—Meeting, Executive Committee, Metropolitan Room; 12 Noon—Informal 
Luncheon Ex. Comm.; 2 P.M.—Executive Committee Session Continues, Metropolitan 
Room; 4 P.M.—Registration Desk Opens, Mezzanine Floor; 8 P.M.—Executive Com- 
mittee Session Continues, Metropolitan Room. 


Thursday, June 5 
8 A.M.—Registration Desk Opens, Mezzanine Floor; 9 A.M.—Meeting, Board of Direc- 
tors, Ivory Room; Invocation; Welcome, Mayor, City of Tulsa, C. M. Warren; (Board 
Meeting Open to all members) ; 12 Noon—State Society Luncheon with Tulsa Cham- 
ber of Commerce Weekly Open Forum, Chamber of Commerce Bldg., G. W. McCul- 
lough, President, Oklahoma Society of Professional Engineers, Presiding; 2 P.M.— 
Meeting, Board of Directors, Ivory Room; 3 P.M.—Ladies and children leave for 
Woolaroc Museum, Bartlesville; 4 P.M—Members leave for Woolaroc for tour of 
Museum; 6:30 P.M.—Buffalo Barbecue Dinner on Picnic Grounds at Woolaroc Museum. 


Friday, June 6 
8 A.M.—Registration Desk Opens, Mezzanine Floor; 9 A.M.—Meeting, Board of Di- 
rectors, Ivory Room; 12 Noon—Luncheon Sponsored by Tulsa Chapter, O.S.P.E. Presi- 
dent Wright Canfield, Presiding; Address—Honorable Sam Pettygrew; 2 P.M— 
Meeting, Board of Directors, Ivory Room; 6 P.M.—Refreshment Hour, Tulsa Country 
Club; 7 P.M.—Dinner, Tulsa Country Club (Engineers and their Ladies). 


Saturday, June 7 

8:30 A.M.—Registration Desk Opens, Mezzanine Floor; 9 A.M.—N.S.P.E. Annual 
Meeting, President L. L. Dresser, Presiding; 12 Noon—Luncheon: Presiding, Dean E 
R. Stapley, Okla. Institute of Tech., Address, Major General Bruce Clark, First Armored 
Division, Ft. Hood, Texas; 2 P.M.—Annual Meeting, N.S.P.E. Inter-professional Forum; 
6 P.M.—Refreshment Hour, 16th Floor (Engineers and their Ladies) ; 7 P.M.—Annual 
Banquet, Crystal Ballroom, Presiding, William H. Carson, P.E., Dean School of Engi- 
neering, Oklahoma University; Address, Dr. Kenneth McFarlin, V.P. of Public Rela- 
tions, General Motors Corp.; 9 to 12—Annual Dance, Crystal Ballroom. 


Sunday, June 8 
7 A.M.—Leave for “Flying D Ranch,” Talihina, where as guests of President L. L. 
Dresser, Engineers and their families will enjoy one of his famous barbecues at noon. 


Ladies’ Program 
Thursday, June 5 
9 A.M.—Ladies’ Headquarters and registration desk opens, Metropolitan Room, Hotel 
Mayo; 10 A.M.—Ladies’ Special Tours in private cars to scenic spots in Tulsa and 
to internationally famous Frankoma Potteries, Open Luncheon at Bit of Sweden 
Restaurant (optional); 3 P.M.—Ladies and children leave for Woolaroc Ranch for 
tour of Museum and barbecue supper with’ engineers. 


Friday, June 6 
8:30 A.M.—Breakfast and business meeting Ladies’ Advisory Committee, NSPE: 9:30 
A.M.—Ladies’ Special trip in private cars to Will Rogers Memorial at Claremore, or 
alternate trip to Gilcrease Museum in Tulsa; 2 P.M.—Tea at Philbrook Art Museum 
with informal tour of the Museum and gardens; 6 P.M.—Refreshment Hour, dinner 
and entertainment at Tulsa Country Club, Engineers and ladies. — 


Saturday, June 7 
10 A.M.—Open Forum Meeting sponsored by Ladies’ Advisory Committee, NSPE, 
Metropolitan Room, Hotel Mayo. Report by John D. Coleman, Chairman of Ladies’ 
Auxiliary Committee, NSPE; 12 Noon—Ladies’ Luncheon, Emerald Room, Hotel Mayo. 
Mrs. William Fell, Chairman, Ladies’ Advisory Committee, NSPE presiding. Address 
by H. P. Mathieu, President, Texas Society of Professional Engineers; 6 P.M.—Re- 
we hour, Annual Banquet with engineers; 9 P.M.—Annual Dance, Crystal 
allroom. 


Sunday, June 8 
7 A.M.—Leave for Flying D Ranch, Talihina, where as guests of President L. L. 
Dresser, Engineers and their families will enjoy one of his famous barbecues at noon. 


| NATIONAL SOCIETY OF PROFESSIONAL ENGINEERS 
une 5-6-7, ayo Hotel 

; Please make a Hotel reservation for me at your Hotel. I will arrive at approxi- 
| mately a.m.-p.m. on the of June and plan to depart 
at - maiaaaat a.m.-p.m. on the of June. I would 

prefer a: 

| RATES FROM 

CO Single Room $ 5.50 

| [1] Double Room (with double bed) $ 8.50 

| [) Double Room (with twin beds) $ 9.50 

| C) Suite (One-Two-Three Room) $25.00 

| (Air-conditioning, $1.00 per day per room) 

| City State 
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Taft, Eisenhower, Kerr. 
Stevenson. Kefauver. Dooley. 

Dooley? Who’s Dooley? 
Well, James Dooley, P. E., is 
Director, Macon Chapter, 
Georgia SPE, and he belongs 
with the illustrious company 
mentioned above because he, 
too, is a public spirited citizen, 
to use the well worn phrase. 
Engineer Dooley, who says 


NSPE has inspired him to take 
an active part in public life, 
writes that he has just finished 
some politicking down in Fort 
Valley, Ga. He ran for mayor 
and, sad to relate, was beaten 
by only 77 votes. But then we 
claim a “professional” victory 
for Dooley, and hail him with 
a “Better luck next time!” 
PP 

Our next correspondent 
hails from Minneapolis, Minn., 
and as this is written we find 
ourselves hoping that he is not 
floating down the Mississippi 
along with the rest of the flood- 
plagued Mid-west. 

Welcome to Engineer-writer 
Harold Kaiser and here are 
some things he’d like to say 
about “The Stereotyped Engi- 
neer.” O.K., Mr. Kaiser, it’s all 
yours... 

PP 
“At college I majored in chemical 


space ria’ ibe 


ase keep your contrib ns short, and reme 


engineering. My minor was liberal 
arts so I spent a good part of my time 
on the non-technical side of the cam- 
pus. My non-engineer friends were a 
diversified lot who hardly ever agreed 
with one another on anything. That 
is, anything save one point. When- 
ever anyone said engineering student, 
a mental image popped into their 
minds of a rugged looking sort of fel- 
low, carrying a slide rule, a vocabu- 
lary consisting almost entirely of 
weird sounding words, and very little 
of a certain commodity called culture. 
My friends assured me I was different 
and certainly not typical of what an 
engineer really is. Quite a compli- 
ment. 

“Our anthropologists would laugh 
at the idea that there is a characteris- 
tic expression associated with engi- 
neers. Perhaps the rugged look is be- 
cause, unlike his contemporaries in 
the social sciences, he spends all his 
mornings in lectures, his afternoons 
in labs, and the evenings studying. He 
doesn’t quite see the practicability of 
white bucks, sport coats and the like. 
Or maybe the low female density in 
his classes makes the daily shave seem 
unnecessary. I think the critics would 
have a hard time picking out the 
rugged looking engineer from the de- 
mur low student at the senior prom. 

“The slide rule, we'll all agree, is 
an identifying feature of an engineer. 
This part of the sterotype is justified. 

“Tt’s inconceivable that a person 
could go through years of specialized 
training without having certain tech- 
nical words become a part of his every 
day vocabulary. Some technical words 
associated with specific professions 
have become common in daily use. 
For example: neurotic, atom, supply 


_and demand. Other terms like ethnic. 


femur and adiabatic have not become 
familiar. Engineers have a language of 
their own, but this is true for almost 
every profession. 


Engineers usually speak and write 
in a less flowery style than others, and 
in general, I think they express their 
thoughts more coherently. From the 
first theme in freshman English to the 
last grad school thesis the method jg 
the same; clear, concise and to the 
point. Authors such as Steinbeck and 
Hemingway have achieved recognj. 
tion with the same techniques, so jt 
must have merit. 


“Let’s examine the last part of our 
mental picture. I’ve got to take issue 
with the idea that engineers are lack. 
ing in culture. Mr. Webster says cyl. 
ture is ‘that which is considered good 
in the intellectual and aesthetic 
realm.’ Culture, as I see it, is not one 
set of books or one group of painting 
or one bit of knowledge. There is 
nothing special or sacred about Rem. 
brandt’s art or Chopin’s music or 
Plato’s writings which makes them the 
culture. I think there are many cul. 
tures, each in harmony rather then in 
conflict with the others. 


“Consider the philosopher whose 
very title implies culture. He uses the 
wisdom of the ages in his research for 
truth. A noble person. Consider now 
the engineer. He also uses the wisdom 
of men before him in his search for 
the physical truth. Is he a less cul. 
tured or less noble man for using the 
theories of Newton and Einstein in 
stead of those of Aristotle and Kent? 
I think not. 

“There is an art in science. It’s as 
embracing and exciting as any scheme 
of music or drama. Every engineer 
must have felt the beauty and mag. 
nificence that comes when a secret of 
nature is disclosed or when a theory 
is advanced that suddenly relates a 
series of inconsistent facts. Much has 
been written about how a composer 
weaves a theme through his music 
which makes simple melodies _ into 
something grand. Just as wonderful 
is the engineer who weaves his knowl. 
edge through the realm of physical 
experience and comes out with a strue- 
ture or a ship or an airplane. When 
I first saw Boulder Dam I was filled 
with admiration for the artist, beg 
pardon, the engineer who conceived 
and built it. 

“‘How is it the ‘cultured’ decide that 
we engineers, the ‘uncultured,’ are in 
the wrong? They say they have cul 
ture. We aren’t like them. We, there: 
fore, don’t have culture, or at best 
have an inferior brand. Their whole 
argument is based on the assumption 
that they and not we have culture. lt 
is true that they are probably more 
familiar with the social sciences, but 
we know more about the physical 
sciences. We could come back wilh 
the same kind of argument. We could 
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say that ours is the culture and their 
culture is outside of our exclusive cir- 
ce. Neither of these arguments is 
yery good, but they do illustrate the 
int that there is no sharp division 
between that which is not culture. 

“Those who criticize our lack of a 
certain kind of culture are in a unique 
position. They have assigned them- 
selves the role of legislator, prosecu- 
tor, jury and judge. They set stand- 
ards, charged us with not reaching 
them, found us guilty, and as punish- 
ment have decided to burn us in ef- 
figy. Needless to say, this one man 
trial is highly irregular. 

“We've examined the stereotype 
closely, let's see how much of the 
mental picture fits. Rugged looking? 
Well, maybe. Slide rule? Sure. Over- 
use of technical words? Yes. but it’s 
not limited to engineers. Lacking in 
culture? Well, what do you think?” 


PP 


All right, AE readers, what 
do you think? We believe En- 
gineer Kaiser has dealt real 
blows to some popular myths 
about engineers. Or don’t you 
think they are myths? At any 
rate, we’re pulling out of the 
argument right now and mov- 
ing to high ground. We want 
your opinions expressed here. 


PP 
Engineers and Hell. That 
may seem an unlikely subject 
for such an eminient engineer 
as D. B. Steinman to write 
about, but it his been our ex- 
perience that D. B. can dis- 
course on many things and do 
it well. Here is one of the great 
bridge builder’s latest par- 
ables; we’re certain you'll en- 
joy it. 
PP 

“One day three men—a Lawyer, a 
Doctor, and an Engineer—appeared 
before St. Peter as he stood guarding 
the Pearly Gates. 

“The first man to step forward was 
the Lawyer. With confidence and as- 
surance, he proceeded to deliver a 
glib and eloquent address which left 
St. Peter dazed and bewildered. Be- 
fore the venerable Saint could recover, 
the Lawyer quickly handed him a 
writ of mandamus, pushed him aside. 
and strode through the open portals. 

“Next came the Doctor. With im- 
pressive, dignified bearing, he intro- 
duced himself: ‘I am Dr. Brown,’ he 
announced. St.-Peter received him 
cordially. ‘I feel I know you, Dr. 
Brown. Many who preceded you said 
os sent them here. Welcome to our 

ty!’ 

“The Engineer, shy and retiring. 
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had been standing in the background. 
He now stepped forward modestly. 
‘I am looking for a job,’ he said. 
St. Peter wearily shook his head. 
‘I am sorry,’ he replied; ‘we have 
no work here for you. If you want 
a job, you can try the other place.’ 
This response sounded familiar to 
the Engineer, and made him feel 
more at home. ‘Very well,’ he said; 
‘I have had Hell all my life and I 
guess I can stand it better than 
the others.’ St. Peter was puzzled. 
‘Look here, young man, what are 
you?’ ‘I am an Engineer,’ was the re- 
ply. ‘Oh yes,’ said St. Peter; ‘do you 
belong to the Locomotive Brother- 
hood?’ ‘No, I am sorry,’ the Engi- 
neer responded apologetically; ‘I am 
a different kind of Engineer.’ ‘I do 
not understand,’ said St. Peter; ‘what 
on Earth do you do?’ The Engineer 
recalled a definition and calmly re- 
plied: ‘I apply mathematical princi- 
ples to the control of natural forces.’ 
This sounded meaningless to St. 
Peter, and his temper got the best of 
him. ‘Young man,’ he said; “you can 
go to Hell with your mathematical 
principles and try your hand on some 
of the natural forces there!’ “That 
suits me,’ responded the Engineer; 
‘I am always glad to go where there 
is a tough job to tackle.’ Whereupon 
he departed for the Nether Regions. 
“And it came to pass that strange 


reports began to reach St. Peter. The 
Celestial denizens, who had amused 
themselves in the past by looking 
down upon the less fortunate crea- 
tures in the Inferno; commenced ask- 
ing for transfers to that other domain. 
The sounds of agony and suffering 
were stilled. Many new arrivals, after 
seeing both places, selected the Nether 
Region for their permanent abode. 
Puzzled, St. Peter sent messengers to 
visit the place down below and to re- 
port back to him. They returned, all 
excited, and reported to St. Peter: 
“*That Engineer you sent down 
there,’ said the messengers, ‘has com- 
pletely transformed the place so that 


you would not know it now. He has 
harnessed the Fiery Furnaces for light 
and power. He has cooled the entire 
place with artificial refrigeration. He 
has drained the Lakes of Brimstone 
and has filled the air with cool, per- 
fumed breezes. He has bored tunnels 
through the Obsidian Cliffs and he 
has flung bridges across the Bottom- 
less Abyss. He has created paved 
streets, gardens, parks and _play- 
grounds, lakes, rivers, and beautiful 
waterfalls. That Engineer you sent 
down there has gone through Hell and 
has made of it a realm of industry, 
peace, and happiness.” 
PP 
Up until a couple of years 
ago the great debate was. 
“What is an engineer.” Now, 
of course, that has _ been 
changed to “Where is the en- 
gineer?” No single group 
seems to have dropped out of 
circulation quite so complete- 
ly as qualified engineers. Lat- 
est word to Postscripts on the 
subject comes from a P.E. in 
Texas who wishes to remain 
anonymous. All right, here’s 
Mr. X from Texas. 


PP 

“The hue and cry: ‘Where are the 
Engineers?’ is getting louder. Articles, 
speeches, etc. are rolling off the 
presses and the rostrums bewailing 
the present and future shortage of en- 
gineers. Could this be “crying in the 
wilderness’ ? 

“What does the profession of engi- 
neering offer that is attractive and in- 
viting, except hard work? Has the 
world heard the engineers boasting 
and boosting their profession to the 
stars? Does their professional morale 
stand out like a lighthouse? 

.. . “Some years ago, Dr. Elkton 
Mayo of the Harvard School of Indus- 
trial Research was quoted as saying: 
‘While the material efficiency and the 
efficiency of machinery has been in- 
creasing for two hundred years, the 
ability of people to work together has 
been continuously decreasing.’ 

“Engineers have long been noted 
for their egotism and their introvert 
tendencies. For almost a century, a 
few engineers have pleaded with the 
other engineers to join their profes- 
sional societies and work together for 
advancement . . .” 

“Unfortunately, the curriculums of 
most of our engineering colleges have 
not been planned to diminish the in- 
trovert tendencies in the young men 
that their technical studies seem to ag- 
gravate, nor have these curriculums 
enlightened them particularly on the 
importance of human relations and 


(Continued on page 30) 
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With Our Members... 


Many Colorful Exhibits 


Pennsylvania Society Annual Meeting 
Scheduled For Pittsburgh On May 15-17 


The Pennsylvania Society will hold its Annual meeting at Pittsburgh May 15, 
16 and 17. 

The convention opens with a tour of Pittsburgh’s newest skyscraper, the 
United States Steel Company’s new office building. Exhibit Rooms will display 
more than 140 interesting exhibits including scale models of the Point Park 


Project, The Penn Parkway and the 
Greater Pittsburgh Airport. ° ° 
Official opening of the convention Ohio P resident 
will be on Friday the 16th with a wel- 2 x 
come address by Mayor David L. 
Lawrence. A bus tour of Allegheny 
County where visitors will see, under 
construction, the projects they saw in 
miniature in the Exhibit’s Rooms fol- 
lows. An Inspection Trip of the Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh and the Cultural 
Center of Pittsburgh is scheduled. The 
President’s Dinner Dance will provide 
the entertainment for Friday evening. 


Saturday morning will be occupied 
with the Annual Meeting and the 
afternoon offers the Symposium with 
a panel of nationally prominent lead- 
ers discussing engineering problems. 
The Convention closes Saturday eve- 
ning with the Annual Banquet and an- 
other nationally prominent speaker. 

Mrs. Glen Moore Comstock has 
planned a full schedule of events For 
waves Only. Raymond A. Freeze, new President 

of the Ohio Society. At recent annual 


meeting in Cleveland, Freeze took 
office. Other officers elected include: 


Dr. Steinman’s Rise Wallace T, Adams, Ist V.P.; Ronald A. 
rdon, rs arles P. Smith, 
Traced By Feature 3d, VPs Paul M. Miller, Secretary 
° ° urt F. Wyandt, Treasurer and Robert 
In N ° Y. D aily Mirror E. Allen, National Director. Edward 
Larson is the immediate Past President. 


David B. Steinman, first President 
of the National Society of Professional 


Engineers, was a Ray Freese Elected 
column write-up in the New Yor ° ° ‘ 
Daily Mirror, which describes him as To Ohio Presidency; 
“The Poet Who Writes in Steel.” Robbins Addresses Group 
The column traced vividly Stein- Newly-elected officers of the Ohio 
man’s rise from the slums in New __ Society include the following: 
York to the position of the world’s President, Raymond A, Freese, 


leading bridge builder. It recounted _— Cleveland; Vice-pres., Wallace T. 
that in 1921, he was unable to find Adams, Middletown; Vice-pres., Ron- 
a job for three months. Steinman be- ald A. Gordon, Wilmington; Vice- 
came a consulting engineer when a__pres., Charles P. Smith, Columbus; 
friend offered to rent him office space = Treasurer, Burt F. Wyandt, Lima; 
cheap. His first fee was five dollars. Secretary, Paul M. Miller, Chilli- 
But within a few months, Holton D. cothe; Past Pres., Edward Larson, 
Robinson, who built the Manhattan Cincinnati, and Nat. Dir., Robert E. 
and Williamsburg bridges, asked Alllen, Univis Lens Co., Dayton. 


Steinman to join him in a competition Over 1,100 attended the Annual 
to build the Florianapolis Bridge in | Convention in Cleveland recently. 
Brazil, the longest suspension bridge NSPE Executive Director Paul H. 
in the world. They won, and Steinman Robbins outlined the objectives of the 
was on the route to success. National Society. 


Arkansas Engineer; 
Hold Harmonious Meg 
With State’s Architects 


On March 24, a joint committe 
composed of members of ASPE and 
the Arkansas Chapter AIA, met for 
a dinner meeting at the Hotel Marion 
in Little Rock, as guests of the ASPE. 
This was a preliminary meeting for 
the purpose of getting acquainted and 
to determine what topics should be 
discussed and studied. 

The spirit of the meeting was not 
only one of cooperation but of an en. 
thusiastic cooperation. It was found 
that differences in professional think. 
ing between the two professions do 
not exist as far as the members of the 
joint committee are concerned. It jg 
believed that this committee can lay 
the ground-work for relations between 
the professions that will be beneficial 
to both Engineers and Architects. 


Central Illinois Chapter 
Hears Professor Talk 
On Undeveloped Areas 


Professor Leo Stine of John Mill- 
kin University spoke before the Cen- 
tral Illinois Chapter on “Undeveloped 
Areas, International” at the Chap 
ter’s March meeting. 


Florida Society Issues 
Attractive Roster; Sets 
Forth Society’s Aims 


The Florida Society has put outa 
very attractive “1952 Year Book of 
the Florida Society of Professional 
Engineers.” 

Names and addresses of members 
are given. The objectives of the So 
ciety are set forth, officers and direc. 
tors are listed, chapter boundaries out 
lined, the canon of ethics is set forth, 
and the Constitution and by-laws are 
stated. 

Officers and members of other s0- 
cieties might wish to consider putting 
out a similar roster. Herbert S. Safir 
is the editor. His address is 1301 
Courthouse, Miami, Florida. 


Albany Chapter Hears 
Panel Discuss Building 
Under NPA Priorities 


The Albany Chapter of the New 
York State Society recently held 4 
discussion on “Construction Under 
the Controlled Materials Plan.” Speak 
ers included representatives of the 
National Production Authority, the 
General Electric Corporation, Joseph 
L. Ottenheimer, P.E.. commenting 
for Albany Chapter members, a cot 
tractor and an architect. 
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Colorado Society 
Explores Mysteries 
Of Rainmaking 


You've heard the old saying, 

“Everybody talks about the weather. 
but nobody ever does anything about 
it.” 
That’s not true in Colorado where 
the state society devoted its March 
meeting to the interesting and con- 
troversial subject “Weather Modifica- 
tion.” (Rain making, the meeting 
committee says, is a term to be 
shunned. ) 

Tom Swearington of the Colorado 
Resources Development Corporation 
led the discussion and a new film, 
“Pipeline From the Skies,” was 
shown. 


Van Praag Talks 

To Springfield, Ill., 
Group On Engineering 
Past NSPE President Alex Van 


Praag recently spoke on engineering 
before the Rotary Club of Spring- 
field, Ill. Members of the Capital 
Chapter, the Springfield Engineers 
Club, The American Society of Civil 
Engineers, American Institute of 
Electrical Engineers and the Illinois 
Highway Association were honored 
guests. NSPE Member J. Walter Mar- 
quardt introduced the guests and Mr. 
Van Praag. 


George Nicastro Speaks 
Before Hudson Chapter 
On Society, Profession 


NSPE Vice President George 
Nicastro visited the Hudson County 
Chapter of the New Jersey Society re- 
cently and spoke on “Your Society 
and Our Profession.” 

Engineer Nicastro is a past Presi- 
dent of the New York Society and has 
served as President of the New York 
Chapter for four terms. He is em- 
ployed by Combustion-Engineering 
Superheater, Inc. of New York City. 


Connecticut Seniors 


Guests At Hartford 
Chapter Meeting 


Members of the Senior engineering 
class of the University of Connecticut 
were guests of the Hartford Chapter 
at a recent meeting. Engineer George 
A. Nagel gave a brief summary on 

What NSPE Means to the Engineer.” 

An illustrated lecture. The Eternal 

me, traced the history of the nat- 
ural gas industry from its infancy to 

present. 
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Gopher State News 


Minnesota Society Names New Officers; 


Hal MeWethy New Executive Secretary 


H. D. (Hal) McWethy of Minneapolis will take over the duties of Executive 
Secretary of the Minnesota Society, the News Letter of the Minnesota Society 


announces. 


New members of the Minnesota Society are Charles E. Doell, President; W. 
L. Hindermann, President-elect; W. M. Beadie, Secretary; A. W. Tews, Vice 


Alabama Society Gives 
Prize, Plaque For Best 
Essay On Engineering 


Albert Lee Stancel, Jr., a junior 
electrical student at Alabama Poly- 
technic Institute has won the 1952 An- 
nual Engineers Essay Contest be- 
tween the engineering students of the 
University of Alabama and the engi- 
neering students of Alabama Poly- 
technic Institute. 

The contest is sponsored by the 
Alabama Society of Professional En- 
gineers. 

This year’s essay was titled “Why 
I Chose Engineering as a Profession.” 
For his paper on this subject Stancel 
received a cash award and his college, 
Alabama Polytechnic Institute, holds 
the bronze plaque during 1952. This 
plaque goes each year to the college 
presenting the winning essay. 

Presentation of the plaque was 
made at a recent meeting of the Bir- 
mingham Chapter, Alabama Society 
of Professional Engineers. Principal 
speaker was James B. Allen, Lt. Gov- 
ernor of Alabama. 


Detroit Member 
Gets 3-Year Term 
On City Planning Group 


Miss Hazel I. Quick, P.E.. a mem- 
ber of the Detroit Chapter, was ap- 
pointed to a full three-year term as a 
member of the Detroit City Plan Com- 
mission. She had previously filled out 
an unexpired term of a member who 
resigned. Miss Quick was formerly a 


research engineer for the Michigan 
Bell Telephone Co. 


Elgin B. Robertson 
Explains Steps Taken 
To Unify Profession 


Elgin B. Robertson, National Di- 
rector from Texas and a member of 
the Professional Engineers’ Confer- 
ence Board for Industry, which is- 
sued NSPE’s first Public Relations 
Report on “How to Improve Engi- 
neering - Management Communica- 
tions,” spoke to the San Jacinto Chap- 
ter recently. 


President; and W. S. Ekern, Treas- 


urer. 


The Society recently turned over 
more than $100 to the Heart Fund 
and the Institute of Technology fund. 
The money was earned in a novel way 
which will be of interest to American 
Engineer readers. During Engineers’ 
Week, a “Quiz of the Twin Cities” 
was held on radio station WCCO with 
members of the St. Paul Chapter com- 
peting against members of the Minne- 
apolis chapter. 

The St. Paul engineers defeated 
their rivals by the close score of 90- 
80. Prize money was turned over to 
the charities. Contestants for St. Paul 
were: Ted Waldor, Jim Ryan, L. L. 
McGladrey, C. H. Bussard. For Minne- 
apolis the lineup was: L. P. Zimmer- 
man, T. S. Thompson, Art Tews, Ken 
McGhie. 


Height of Land chapter elected the 
following new officers: H. A. Pabst, 
President; Ervin Hency, Vice Presi- 
dent, and Phil Hanson, Secretary- 
Treasurer. 


Piedmont Chapter 
Hears Moon Talk 
On Paper-Making 


The Piedmont Chapter of the South 
Carolina Society recently heard D. G. 
Moon, Head of the Pulp and Paper 
Department of J. E. Sirrine Company, 
speak about the history and origin of 
paper making and its relationship to 
the development of paper manufactur- 
ing in the South. 

Among those present were dis- 
tinguished guests, prominent in the 
paper industry, from Newfoundland 
and England. 


Wichita Chapter 
Nominates Manire 
For Presidency 


The following have been nominated 
for office in the Wichita, Kansas, 
Chapter: 

President, B. L. Manire; Vice Presi- 
dent, D. J. Mull; Secretary, I. S. Hall: 
Treasurer, O. W. Daniels, and Direc- 
tor, C. F. Morris. 
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Pittsburgh Sets Their Tongues To Wagging 


At the Invitation of the AMERICAN ENGINEER, Pittsburgh 
Chapter Tells how It Began a Highly Successful Speaker’s Bu- 
reau and a Class in Public Speaking. NSPE Members Will Find 
It Interesting, and Other Chapters May Wish to Follow Pitts- 


burgh’s Example. 
By 


Lloyd R. Bowman, P.E. and Donald E. Vierling, P.E. 


Everysopy talks about an engi- 
neer’s supposed inability to speak for 
himself but few ever do anything 
about it. The Pittsburgh Chapter 
found that, before an audience, an en- 

ineer is about as talkative as the 

phinx—and about as easy to get be- 
fore an audience. 

With a Chapter Area that includes 
five counties comprising the indus- 
trial heart of Western Pennsylvania, 
the Chapter is constantly called upon 
to furnish speakers to talk about en- 
gineering subjects and the Engineer- 
ing Profession. Most of these calls 
formerly went unanswered. Last year, 
the Board of Direction decided to do 
something about it. They decided to 
form a Speakers Bureau. 

With over 800 active members on 
the Chapter rolls, they canvassed the 
membership for volunteers and found 
thirty-nine willing members. Careful 
screening resulted in the appointment 
of twelve to the Speakers Bureau. 

The arrangement sounded good, 
but it didn’t work too well. Speakers 
wanted speeches prepared for them 
or the material furnished from which 
they could fashion their own talks. 
They wanted coaching, an opportu- 
nity to practive their speeches before 
critical audiences. Then there was the 
question of publicity for the Speakers 
Bureau. 

There’s one thing you have to ad- 
mit about a Pennsylvania Dutchman. 
He’s bullheaded. Despite a slow start, 
the Chapter didn’t give up. The suc- 
cessful formation of a Speakers Bu- 
reau was given top priority on the 
agenda for this year’s Public Rela- 
tions Committee. Then they appointed 
Engineer Lloyd R. Bowman, Chair- 
man of the Public Relations Commit- 
tee. Engineer Bowman is a graduate 
of all Dale Carnegie’s courses. Engi- 
neer Donald E. Vierling, a graduate 
of Carnegie Institute of Technology 
with a BS degree in Chemical Engi- 
neering, was named director of the 
Speaker’s Bureau. 


Members, Pittsburgh Chapter 


\ 


Engineer Lloyd Bowman leads discussion at public-speaking class held in con 
nection with Carnegie Tech. Purpose is to train members to speak well and fill 
requests for speakers to talk about engineering subjects to civic groups. It’s fun 
and great self-improvement too! 


A publicity campaign was launched 
through the Chapter Publication, The 
Pittsburgh Engineer. The need for 
the Speakers Bureau was established. 
The need of engineers with public 
speaking experience was shown. The 
two needs were reconciled by offering 
a tuition-free course in Public Speak- 
ing. 

Dr. John Warner, President of Car- 
negie Institute of Technology, was ap- 
proached with the idea that Carnegie 
Tech and the Pittsburgh Chapter 
should co-operate in offering a course 
in public speaking. He agreed. 

News-releases went out to 24 daily 
newspapers and the 66 weekly news- 
papers published in the Chapter Area 
and Bulletins were sent to more than 
300 industrial and engineering firms. 
Both carried a schedule of sessions 
through June 18, 1952 and a list of 
topics for discussion at these sessions 
and the subjects for the speech each 
member would be called upon to give 
at each session. 


The response was amazing. We had 
hoped for twenty members. One hun- 
dred eighty-two enrolled. Sessions are 
held in a lecture hall in the Engineer- 
ing Building on the campus of Car- 


negie Tech. Attendance varies from 
a high of sixty-six to a low of six. 
teen, depending upon such things as 
the weather, over-time, civic-operas, 
Shrine Circuses and various sporting 
events. 

The class got the “works” on the 
first night. Each member was called 
upon to take the platform, introduce 
himself, tell where he works, what he 
does, what his nickname is and why. 
Those who had no nicknames were 
given nicknames. For most of the 
members, this was the largest audi- 
ence they had ever faced. For many, 
it was the first. 

Some of the methods used, judged 
by conventional methods of teaching 
public speaking, are unique. Results 
prove them effective. Object of the 
first four sessions was to teach the 
members how to overcome fear ot 
“stage-fright.” Each session was care 
fully planned so that the members 
gave their speeches under the most 
adverse conditions. Mental process 
leading to fear had been explained. 
Symptoms by which students could 
recognize the approach of fear before 
it had frozen them were explained. 
Simple rules for overcoming fear wert 
given. 


The American Engineer 
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At the second session, while each 
member was giving his talk, Bowman 
and Vierling held whispered conver- 
gations, moved from one part of the 
room to another, consulted with other 
members of the class, and made them- 
selves generally obnoxious. 

At the third session, specially se- 
lected members were placed in the 
front rows to “heckle” the speakers 
as they spoke. At the fourth session, 
two speakers were called upon to give 
their speeches at the same time. At 
the fifth session, a commercial pho- 
tographer was hired to take flash bulb 


Engineer Arn Zimmer bore up well 
under heckling at Pittsburgh’s public- 
speaking class. 


pictures of each speaker as he spoke. 
Under these conditions, it is no won- 
der that every member has broken 
down at least once, experiencing the 
very thing he dreads most—fear. But 
every member recovered, finished his 
talk, and went back to his seat with 
anew confidence in himself. He had 
met fear and had overcome it. 

Members receive pointers on the 
errors most public speakers make. 
Their speeches receive constructive 
criticism and constructive compli- 
ments from the other members of the 
class. Rules for the elimination of 
speech barnacles, for holding audi- 
ence attention, for the use of gestures 
and all the other tricks of public 
speaking have been given and prac- 
ticed, for each member must give a 
short talk at every session. They at- 
tend to learn, not to listen. 

That these sessions and these meth- 
ods have been and are continuing to 
be a success is evidenced by the fact 
that more than twenty members have 
already been advanced to the staff and 
are filling speaking engagements be- 
fore high school classes, civic and 
service clubs and other professional 
organizations. As fast as other mem- 

ts show the required proficiency, 
they will be advanced to the staff. In 
six short months the Pittsburgh Chap- 
ler has certainly set their tongues to 
wagging. 
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Cooperation Between Society, Industry 


Kings County Chapter, M. W. Kellogg Co., 


Team Up To Give Refresher Course 


The M. W. Kellogg Co., one of the leaders in the petroleum refinery design 
field, is currently sponsoring refresher courses for fifty of its design engineers. 
These are designed to serve as a general academic review of engineering funda- 
mentals and also to help prepare the men for the New York State Professional 


Engineering license examinations. 


Roemmele Nominated 
For New York County 
Chapter Presidency 


The Nominating Committee of the 
New York County Chapter has re- 
ported to the President the following 
nominees for office; President, Her- 
bert F. Roemmele; Ist Vice Presi- 
dent, Peter J. Kranenburg; 2nd Vice 
President, Harold H. Funk; Secre- 
tary, Felix Viola; Financial Secre- 
tary, R. B. Richardsen, and Treas- 
urer, Edward D. McOwan. 


Mobile Chapter Gets 
Its Charter In City 
Hall Ceremonies 


The Mobile Chapter of the Alabama 
Society was recently presented its 
Charter at a meeting held in the Coun- 
cil Chamber of the Mobile City Hall. 
L. L. Dresser, President of NSPE, was 
present and spoke briefly about the 
philosophy of the engineer. 

W. J. McRoy, President of the Ala- 
bama Society, presented the charter. 


Monmouth-Ocean 
Chapter Hears Doctor 
Talk On Heart Disease 


Twenty-five members of the Mon- 
mouth-Ocean Chapter of the Society 
of Professional Engineers, met Wed- 
nesday night at Crystal Brook inn, 
when they heard guest speaker, Dr. 
Aram Captanian speak on, “Develop- 
ment of Abnormalities of the Heart.” 
Dr. Captanian is staff physician at 
Monmouth Memorial Hospital and 
Hazard Hospital. He was assisted by 
Dr. Alfred Henderson, chest surgeon 
at Monmouth Memorial Hospital, who 
showed slides _ illustrating various 
phases of heart surgery. 

President George C. Jorgensen, 
conducted the business meeting. Leon- 
ard G. Grasser gave a report on plans 
for the semi-annual outing and shore 
dinner, to be held in September. 
Others on this committee include, 
Kenneth Fox, John Parsons, August 
F. Postel, Raymond Smith, Henry 
Germond, John Kiely, Craig Haaren 
and H. Wallace Bond. 


Experienced instructors have been 
drawn from the Kings County Chap- 
ter of the New York State Society of 
Professional Engineers as well as from 
the Kellogg Co. This is another ex- 
ample of the degree of cooperation 
between the Society and industry to 
help qualified individuals to obtain 
their engineering licenses in accord- 
ance with the registration laws. 

The program has been so enthusias- 
tically received that the Kellogg man- 
agement plans to make this opportu- 
nity available to the maximum number 
of its engineering personnel in the 
future. 

Since the inception of this program, 


there have been a number of inquiries 


from other companies interested in 
sponsoring such a review series. In- 
quiries should be directed to: 
Education Committee, 
Kings County Chapter, N.Y.S.S.P.E. 
117 Remsen Street 
Brooklyn 2, N. Y. 


Sportscaster Husing 
Plugs Engineers’ Week 
With Spot Announcements 


Engineer John B. Walsh, Chair- 
man of the New York Society’s Public 
Relations Committee, reports that Ted 
Husing, well known sports announcer 
and newscaster, gave the profession a 
helping hand during Engineers’ 
Week. 

Mr. Husing made a number of spot 
announcements re Engineers’ Week, 
and even requested his listeners 
to join with professional engineers in 
observation of the week, Mr. Walsh 
reports. 


New Hampshire Puts 
New Teeth Into 

lis Registration Law 
Since 1945, New Hampshire has 


had a permissive registration law for 
engineers. However, legislation 
enacted by the General Court, which 
became effective on January 1, 1952, 
makes registration mandatory for 
“anyiperson in either publicor private 


capacity practicing or offering to . 


practice engineering.” 
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At Wilmington 


Senators, Governor, Congressman 


Attend Delaware’s Ladies’ Night 


The guest list of the Delaware Society’s Second Annual Ladies’ Night held 
recently in the Gold Ballroom of Wilmington’s du Pont Hotel reads like a list 


of Who’s Who in the state. 


Present were United States Senators J. Allen Frear and John J. Williams (the 
latter recently won nation-wide recognition for his role in exposing the Internal 


Governor Carvel of Delaware addresses meeting on the subject of ““Government.” 
Important figures in Delaware public life attended session sponsored by DSPE. 


Standing left to right: Clarence H. Evans, President, Delaware Society of Pro- 


Revenue tax scandals), Governor El- 
bert N. Carvel and U. S. Representa- 
tive J. Caleb Boggs, who has declared 
as a candidate for Governor. 


Theme of the evening was “Govern- 


ment.” A round-table discussion was 
held and questions were fired at the 
officials from the floor. The attend- 
ance was 219—over 70% of the So- 
ciety’s membership. Delaware Presi- 
dent Clarence H. Evans was Chairman 
of the Meeting and John E. Healy, 
President of the Tau Beta Pi Alumni 
Association, was Master of Ceremo- 
nies. Members of Tau Beta Pi and 
. their wives were guests. 


Senator Williams discussed corrup- 
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fessional Engineers; Mrs. Evans; Elbert N. Carvel, Governor of Delaware; John J. 
Williams, U. S. Senator, Delaware; Mrs. John E. Healy, 2d; John E. Healy, 2d, 
President, Tau Beta Pi; J. Allen Frear, U. S. Senator, Delaware; Mrs. Frear; 
j. Caleb Boggs, U. S. Representative, State of Delaware. 


tion in Federal offices. He outlined 
the events leading to the present in- 
vestigation of the Internal Revenue 
Bureau and pointed out that it was 
difficult for a department to investi- 
gate itself and arrive at a decision that 
there was any lack of virtue in its 
agents. 

Senator Frear praised the engineer- 
ing profession for its contributions to 
the present high standard of living 
and stated that everywhere that one 
looked there were evidences of its ac- 
complishments. 

Representative Boggs, who arrived 
late after a day-long session on the 


Budget Bill in the House of Repre. 
sentatives, stated his opinion that the 
House has been working very serious. 
ly and conscientiously to cut the fat 
out of the bill while leaving the funds 
necessary for efficient service and de. 
ferise. He pointed out that people 
from all over the country were writ. 
ing to their representatives about high 
taxes. 

Governor Carvel discussed _ the 
future of the educational system in 
Delaware and the highway provisions 
to accommodate the extraordinary 
amount of traffic which is resultin 
from the Delaware Memorial Bridge, 


Porter New President 


Of Rockford Chapter 
Rockford Chapter of the Illinois 
Society recently met for the first time 
under the direction of its new officers, 
They are: 

President, Lyle B. Porter; Vice 
President, Royce Johnson; Secretary, 
H. A. Riedesel; Chapter Representa. 
tive, John G. Duguid; Director, Past 
President, Charles N. Debes, and Di- 
rector, Past President, William H. 
Howard. 


Engineers Can Help 
Revitalize Our System 


NSPE President Says 

L. L. Dresser, President of NSPE, 
called upon engineers to “help lead 
a revival of the American spirit of 
free enterprise,” at a recent visit to 
Jacksonville, Florida. 

He recommended that engineers 
visit national shrines to rekindle the 
American spirit within themselves. 
The engineering profession can re- 
vitalize our system by taking more 
active leadership in civic affairs, 
Dresser said. 


Philadelphia Nominates 
Bordon, Kriebel 


For Chapter Presidency 
The Nominating Committee of the 
Philadelphia Chapter presented the 
following slate at the March meet 
ing: 

President (one to be elected) John 
M. Borden, Nelson Kriebel. 

Vice President (two to be elected) 
Edwin Elliott, Ralph W. Hoch, George 
W. Kraemer. 

Secretary—H. E. Corl. 

Treasurer—George Cook, Jr. 

Directors (three to be elected) 
George Kelso, Robert H. Merz, Frank 
W. Myers, Robert G. Pfahler, Howard 
H. Sheppard, Edward H. Skirving. 

Alternate State Director—Herbert 
A. Russell. 


The American Engineer 
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Allen Re-elected Treasurer 


Coleman President; Thomas, Dougherty, 
Shoch, Seeger, Forrest, Williams Veeps 


John Dawson Coleman of Dayton, 
Ohio, has been officially elected Presi- 
dent of NSPE for 1952-1953, the 
Teller’s Committee reports. 

The election results were tabulated 
as follows: 


For President: 
John D. Coleman ........ 
Write in for others ...... 1l 


For Vice Presidents: 
Northeastern Area: 


Clarence T. Shoch ....... 7.414. 

Write in for others ...... 8 
Southeastern Area: 

Dean N. W. Dougherty .. 7,359 

Write in for others ...... 6 


Central Area: 


Edwin W. Seeger ....... 7,418 

Write in for others ...... 3 
North Central Area: 

Write in for others ...... 1 
Southwestern Area: 

T. Carr Forrest, Jr. ...... 7,410 

Write in for others ...... 3 
Western Area: 

William D. Williams ..... 7,366 

Write in for others ...... 3 
For Treasurer: 

Russell B. Allen ........ 7,479 

Write in for others ...... 2 
Invalid and Blank ballots .. 118 


Engineers C. V. Millikan, R. K. Lane and NSPE President L. L. Dresser engage 
' in Civil Defense panel discussion at Oklahoma Society annual meeting. 


Oklahoma President 
Given Symbolic Bull 
By Tulsa’s Mayor 


The Oklahoma Society held a suc- 
cessful annual meeting recently in 
Tulsa with 171 members present. 
Mayor George Stoner of Tulsa pre- 
sented his good friend, retiring 
OSPE President Fred G. Fellows, 
with a piggy bank in the form of a 
Hereford Bull. 


The gift, the Mayor said in a spirit 
of levity, was symbolic of Fellows’ 
most extraordinary ability in handling 
the bull. G. W. McCullough was 
elected President of the Oklahoma So- 
ciety to succeed Fellows. 


Record Attendance 
Marks Ohio Society’s 


73d Annual Meeting 


A record-breaking crowd of 561 
persons attended the 73d Ohio Society 
Convention in Cleveland recently. In- 
cluded were 123 ladies, 82 guests and 
50 state and national officers of NSPE. 


The State Presidents’ conference was 
held in conjunction with the OSPE 
convention. 

A group of 125 men and women 
boarded chartered buses for an in- 
spection trip of General Electric’s 
Nela Park and Lamp Works. 

An outstanding speech was given 
by J. C. McKeon, manager of uni- 


versity relations for the Westinghouse 
Electric Corp., on “Training for Pro- 
fessional Responsibility.” McKeon 
stressed the importance of properly 
training the nation’s young engineers 
so that greater productivity per engi- 
neer may be obtained during these 
days when a critical shortage of such 
personnel exists. 


Incoming President Ray Freese receives gavel from Ed Larsen, outgoing prexy of the Ohio Society in ceremony at recent 
annual meeting. At right: Floyd Redick, P. E., Judge James G. Stewart of the Ohio Supreme Court, Ed Bischoff, P. E., and 


P. E. 


Ted Cochran, 
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Professional Directory 


COLORADO 


NEBRASKA 


Cc. M. HATHAWAY 
Consulting Engineer 


Electrical—Mechanical—Electronic 
Product Development—Project Engineering 
Production Designs—Plannin 
Research—Model Work and Pilot 
Manufacturing 


1315 S. Clarkson St. Denver 10, Colo. 


FLORIDA 


SOUTH FLORIDA TEST SERVICE 
Testing—Inspection—Research—Engineers 


Consultants and specialists in corrosion, 
weathering and sunlight testing. 


4201 N.W. 7th Street Miami 34, Florida * 


GEORGIA 


ROBERT AND COMPANY 
ASSOCIATES 


Consulting and Designing 
Engineers 


Industrial Plants—Municipal, Highway and 
Airport Improvements — Power Piants — 
Water Supply — Sewage and Industrial 
Waste Disposal — Appraisals — Reports. 


Atlanta Georgia 


ILLINOIS 


DeLEUW, CATHER & COMPANY 
Consulting Engineers 
Transportation, Public Transit and 
Traffic Problems 


Industrial Plants, Grade Separations, Rail- 
roads, Subways, Power Plants, Express- 
ways, Tunnels, Municipal Works 


150 N. Wacker Drive 79 McAllister St. 
Chicago 6 San Francisco 2 


KENTUCKY 


STEPHEN ARTHUR DERRY 


Consulting Engineers 


Management — Industrial — Civil 
Management Problems—Municipal Problems 


PUBLIC RELATIONS 
Profit Sharing — Project Engineering 


Kentucky Home Life Bldg., Louisville 2, Ky. 
Wabash 5667 


MICHIGAN 


COMMONWEALTH ASSOCIATES 
INC. 
Consulting and Design 
Engineers 


Power Generation 
Electric—Gas—Water Systems 
Industrial Planning 


BRANDON H. BACKLUND 


Consulting Engineer 


Civil and Structural Engineering 
Roads and Streets, Surveys, Plats, Maps, 
Sewerage and Sewage Disposal, 
Foundations 


Bridges, Industrial and Commercial Build- 
ings, Grandstands, Swimming Pools, in 
concrete, steel and timber 


4017 Lake Street Omaha 3, Nebraska 


NEW JERSEY 


W. W. SLOCUM & CO. 
Engineers 


Industrial-Design-Management 
National Newark Building 


744 Broad St. NEWARK 2, N. J. 


UNITED STATES 
TESTING COMPANY, INC. 
Engineering Testing & Inspection 
Development — Research — Consulting 
Main Laboratories Hoboken, N. J. 
Boston, Chicago, Dallas, Los Angeles, 
Memphis, New York, Philadelphia 


NEW YORK 


GEORGE H. ELLIOTT & COMPANY 
Consulting Management Engineers 


521 Fifth Avenue 
New York 17, New York 


PARSONS, BRINCKERHOFF, 
HALL & MACDONALD 


51 Broadway, New York 6, N. Y. 


KNAPPEN-TIPPETTS 


ABBETT-McCARTHY 
Engineers 


Ports, Harbors, Flood Control, Irrigation, 
Power, ‘Dams, Bridges, Tunnels, Highways, 
Subways, Airports, Traffic, Foundations, 
Water Supply, Reports, Design, 
Supervision, Consultation. 


62 West 47th Street New York City 


SYSKA & HENNESSY, INC. 
Engineers 


Design, Reports, Consultation 
Power Plant, Disposal Plant, Water Systems 


Hayes St. Jackson, Michigan 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 


D. B. STEINMAN 
Consulting Engineer 
BRIDGES 


Design — Construction — Investigation 
Reports — Strengthening Advisory Service 


117 Liberty Street NEW YORK CIty 


MADIGAN-HYLAND 


Consulting Engineers 
28-04 41st Avenue 


Long Island City, New York 


L. COFF 
Consulting Engineer 


PRESTRESSED CONCRETE STRUCTURES 


Design, Estimates, Construction 
Methods, Supervision 


198 Broadway New York 7, N. Y. 
OHIO 
Chicago Cleveland St. Louis 


ADACHE & CASE, ENGINEERS 
The Arcade, Cleveland 14, Ohio 


Consulting Design Reports 
Mechanical Electrical Civil 
¢ Industrial Buildings « 


PENNSYLVANIA 


LOUIS W. MOXEY, 3RD 
Consulting Engineer 


ELECTRIC_POWER AND LIGHTING 
FOR INDUSTRY 


DESIGN REPORTS SUPERVISION 
230 N. Camac St. Philadeivhia 7, Ps. 


FRAZIER-SIMPLEX, INC. 
CONTRACTING & CONSULTING ENGINEERS 


Furnace Engineering for the 
Glass and Steel Industries 


436 East Beau “en, WASHINGTON, PA. 


EMERSON VENABLE 
Chemist and Chemical Engineer 


Research — Development 
Trouble Shooting 


6111 Fifth Ave., Pittsburgh 32, Pa. 
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CYRUS WM. RICE & CO., INC. 


Consulting Chemical Engineers 
Industrial Water and Waste 


16 Noble Avenue, Pittsburgh 5, Penna. 


LOEDDING ENGINEERING CO., INC. 
Consulting Engineers 
Design and Detail 
Industrial and Commercial Planning 
Bridges, Material Handling 
Structures of all Types 
Reinforced Concrete and Foundations 


500 Merchant Street Ambridge, Penna. 


TENNESSEE 


JOHN J. MORAN 
Consulting Engineer 
Communications Exclusively 
Accounting — Appraisals — Financing — 
Rate Cases 
Fngineering of Communications Systems — 
Additions — Rehabilitation — Maintenance 
— Relocation of existing systems and asso- 
ciated apparatus and installations. 


605 N. Maple St., Cookeville, Tennessee 


Professional Engineers . . . 
It is to your advantage 


to use this 


PROFESSIONAL 
DIRECTORY 
SER VICE 


These inexpensive _ listings 
will keep your name before 
your present and potential 
clients. 


For further information on 
monthly rates, please write 
to: 


THE BUSINESS MANAGER 
THE AMERICAN ENGINEER 


1121 15th Street, N. W. 
Washington 5, D. C. 


It won't hurt you to give a little 
when it means so much. See your 


local blood bank. 
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With The Ladies 
By Mrs. William Fell 
Ladies Advisory Committee 


The number of ladies auxiliaries in 
the NSPE has increased one hundred 
per cent in the past year according to 
a report made by John Coleman, 
Chairman of the Auxiliary Commit- 
tee, to the Executive Board March 15. 

A survey made in April, 1951, fol- 
lowing the appointment of the Auxil- 
iary Committee, revealed that there 
were twelve auxiliaries to local chap- 
ters of NSPE in existence at that time. 
By March this year the number of 
such organizations had mounted to 
twenty-four according to information 
received by the Auxiliary Committee. 

A Ladies Advisory Committee, cen- 
sisting of one representative from 
each existing auxiliary, has been 
working with the Ladies Auxiliary 
Committee in devising a model con- 
stitution and other aids intended to 
assist groups who want to organize. 
The Advisory Committee, with Mrs. 
William Fell of Tulsa as Chairman, 
and Mrs. H. K. Rigsbee of Austin as 
Vice-Chairman, is currently working 
on promoting attendance at the NSPE 
Annual Meeting in June. 


It was 8 to 10 at the Texas Annual 
Meeting in Galveston last January 
when it developed that eighty per cent 
of the engineers present had brought 
their wives to the convention. 


The Auxiliary to the Nueces Chap- 
ter, Texas SPE is proudest at ‘the 
moment of its participation in Engi- 
neers’ Week this year. During the 
week they entertained with tea, honor- 
ing the wives of officers in all tech- 
nical and engineering societies in the 
area. 


Organized a year ago in February, 
the Auxiliary to the Dallas Chapter 
Texas SPE reports a growth from 30 
to 92 members. Their first party was 
an “ice breaking” party for husbands 
at the Engineers Club; this was fol- 
lowed during the year by two book 
reviews, a Christmas tea, a Leap-year 
dinner and dance for husbands, a tea 
and card party, a luncheon and style 
show. 


Los Angeles Hears 
Talk On Propulsion 
Of Jet Engines 


J. W. Cochrane recently spoke be- 
fore the members of the Los Angeles 
Chapter on the subject “Jet Propul- 
sion.” A sound film in color on the 
subject was also shown. 


Lincoln Chapter Holds 
Guest Night; Invites 
All Non-Member Engineers 


The Lincoln Chapter of the Penn- 
sylvania Society recently held its sec- 
ond annual “guest night” to which all 
registered, non-member, professional 
engineers in the chapter area were in- 
vited. 

William A. Toperzer, past President 
of the Philadelphia Chapter, gave a 
talk on “The Great Pyramid.” 


President Dresser Gets 
**Five Dollar Tour’? When 
He Visits Las Vegas 


L. L. Dresser, of Tulsa, Oklahoma, 
president of the National Society of 
Professional Engineers, was the guest 
of honor at a dinner meeting of the 
Southern Nevada Chapter, in the 
private dining room of Hotel Thun- 
derbird recently. 

Mr. Dresser was welcomed to Ne- 
vada by Lt. Governor Clifford Jones 
and to Las Vegas by Mayor C. D. Baker. 
Mr. Dresser, in thanking the local 
group for the entertainment provided 
during his visit, commented that, in 
Tulsa the special deluxe tour was the 
five dollar one and that he felt he had 
received the five dollar tour on Lake 
Mead, and “The Dam” in Boulder 
Canyon. 

Mr. Dresser called upon engineers 
to take a more active part in civic 
affairs. He stated that, “the engineer 
is so engrossed in guiding the develop- 
ment of our industrial and technical 
revolution, that has become hidden be- 
hind his accomplishments and the ac- 
companying social revolution which 
has escaped his ken, seriously needs 
the guidance of his trained mind.” 


California Has Great 
Potential, Holman Tells 
San Joaquin Chapter 


State Director Herman Holman of 
the San Joaquin Chapter reports that 
the last session of the State Directors 
was highlighted with discussions on 
aids in increasing membership. 


Statistics show last year that Cali- 
fornia had a 11% increase in mem- 
bership compared to the National in- 
crease of 4.5%. California now has 
over 500 members with a potential in 
the State of 24,000. Director Holman 
announced the site of the annual 
meeting, which will be held May 15- 
17, to be the Biltmore Hotel in Los 
Angeles. 
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Alabama 


Pres., Wallace J. McRoy, 2129 Seventh 
Ave. N., Birmingham, Ala. 
Frederick C. Siebold, 2905 Surrey 
Ra, Birmingham, Ala. 
t. Dir., Leonard Ww. Peterson, 812 Fifth 
Birmingham, Ala. 


Arizona 
Pres., Dario Travaini, 69 W. Wilshire 
Dr., Phoenix, Ariz. 
Sec. Treas., H. H. Brown, 929 W. Lyn- 
wood, Phoenix, Ariz. 
Nat. Dir., W. A. Burg, 108 W. Elm Dr., 
Phoenix, Ariz. 


Arkansas 
Pres., Beverly E. Ryan, 203 Midland Ave., 
Rock, 
Sec., Edward G seat. 2922 Fair Park 
Blvd., Little Rock, 
Nat. Dir., R. J. Rhinehart, 411 Main St., 
Pine Bluff, Ar Ark. 


Harrington, 10343 E. 
Sec., Clyde N. Bradley, 446 Blackstone, 
Fresno, Calif. 
Nat. Dir., Oliver Deatsch, 302 J St., Mo- 
desto, Calif. 


Colorado 
Pres., Hugh W. Hempel, 1720 California 
St., Denver 2, Coil. 
Bec., George C. Hahn, 1720 California 
St., Denver, Col. 
Nat. Dir., Alfred J. Ryan, 1340 Glenarm 
Pl., Denver, Col. 


Connecticu 
Pres., Erwin J. Panish. Panish Con- 
191-203 Bennett Bridgeport, Conn. 
George Chesley, 357 High St., Fair- 
4, Conn. 
Dir., E. W. Borggrafe, 211 South 
St., “Stamford, Conn. 


Delaw: 
Clarence H. Evens, 620 Northside 
Wilmington Del, 
— Martin J. Bergen, Rm. 313 Penn- 
sylvania Bidg., Del. 
Nat. a Thomas B. Evans, Box 1848, 
mn, 


District of Columbia 
Pres., Joseph H. Powers, 1750 16th St., 
N. W., "Washington, D 
Sec., Fran Martin, P.O. Box 585, 
Benj. Stan Washington 4, D. C. 
ye Dir. Herman F. Lame, 4000 Cathe- 
dral Ave., Washington, D. C. 


Florida 
Pres., Stanley Warth, Southern Bell T 
& T Co., Jacksonville, Fla. 
D. Hartman, P. O. Box 


Fla. 
Nat. Dir., E. A. Anderson, 1301 Court 
House, Miami 32, heise : 


eorgia 
Pres., John H. er od P.O. Box 1015, 
artown, Ga. 
Sec., George M. Normandy, P.O. Box 520, 
Atlanta, G 
Nat. Orbie Bostick, P. Box 4569, 
Atlanta, Ga; John W. Lovell, 203 Alex- 
ander St., Marietta, Ga. 


Idaho 
Pres., Ellis L. Mathes, Bureau of High- 
wa ys, State House, Boise, Idaho. 
‘ Purdy Eaton, 1704 Harrison 
Blvd, Roise, Idaho. 
Nat. Dir. Cea C. Mayer, 1220 Idaho 
St., Boise, Idah 


Illinois 

Pres., A. Douglas Spicer, 138 Payson 
Ave., Kewanee, Til. 

Sec., H. E. Babbitt, 204 Engineering Hall, 
Urbana, Tl. 

Ass’t. Sec., P. a Roberts, 631 E. Green 
gn. 

Nat. Dir., Wm. Oliver, 402 Engineer- 
ing Hall, Urbana, iit 


Indian: 

Pre. E. G. Hinshaw, 240 N. Meridian 
Ind 

Sec., Morris K. Fish, 5932 Rosslyn Ave., 
Indianapolis, Ind. 

Exec. Sec., Sam Rests 714 Chamber of 
Commerce, Indianapolis, 

Nat. Dir.. L. Eugene Sankey, 6511 Evan- 
ston Ave., Indianapolis, Ind. 


Kan 
Charles V. Waddington, 201 N. 
Marin’ St., Wichita 1, K 
Sec., James “111 E. Central, 
Wichita, Kans 
Nat. Dir., Waiter G. a. 1831 Med- 
ford Ave., Topeka, Kan 


Maryland 
Pres., James J. O’Donnell, 1531 Winde- 
mere Ave., Baltimore 18, Md. 
Sec. Treas., William G. Robertson, Henry 
isa Inc., 2315 St. Paul St., Baltimore 


Exec. Sec., stewart. W. Parker, 511 Mur- 
dock Rd. Baltimore 12 d. 

at. Dir., Owen W. Turpin, 1004 N. 
Charles St., Md. 


Massachusetts 


Pres., E. Stone & Web- 
Mass. Engr. Corp., 49 eral St., Boston, 
ass. 


Clarence R. Westaway, c/o Inger- 
soll-Rand Co., 285 Columbus Ave., Boston, 


Nat. Dirs., Ernest L. Blair, Stone & 
Webster Engr. Corp. + — St., Bos- 
ton, Mass.; alph assa- 


Michigan 

Pres., Arthur F. Plant, 227 Curtis Bldg., 
Detroit, Mich. 

Exec. Sec., a ta Nimmo, 100 Farnsworth 
Ave., Detroit, M 

Nat. Dirs. Bs oa H. Hall, 1414 Sunnyside, 
Lansing 10, Mich.; Hugh F. Keeler, 
W. Eng. Bldg., Ann Arbor, Mich. 


Minnesota 


Pres., Paul R. Speer, 2103 Lincoln Ave., 
St. Paul 5, Minn. 

Exec. Sec., Hal E. McWethy, 1000 Guard- 
iar Bldg., St. Paul, Minn. 

Nat. Dirs., M. C. Peterson, “orem 
Ave., S., Minn nneapolis 9, Ss. 
Thompson, 1246 University Paul, 


Missouri 
oe , C. Myron Lytle, Box 679, Kansas 
y, Mo. 
Exec. Sec., Clifford Wood, Bex 365, Jef- 
City, ‘Mo. 
Nat. Dir., Prof. Joe Butler, Missouri 
School of Mines, Rolla, Mo. 


Nebraska 

Pres., George E, Miller, 5966 N. 33rd St., 
Omaha, Nebraska. 

Sec., Max Kiburz, 3747 No. 37th St., 
Omaha, Nebraska. 

Nat. Dirs., Edward Foster, 4360 Nicholas 
St., Omaha 6, Nebraska; Brandon H. Back- 
lund, 5225 Kansas Ave., Omaha, Nebraska. 


Nevada 
ei tev » Robert Millard, 909 Canyon St., 
Sec., Harold, W. Bishop, Nev. 
Nat. Dir. C. Boyer, 408 S. 7th St., 
Las Vegas, 


New 
Pres., Frank C. "slreatn, 208 Lawrence 
Ave., Highland Park, N. J. 

ec. Treas., Merle Powers, 86 E. State 
St., Trenton, 'N. J. 

Managing Dir., Charles J. Dodge, 86 E. 
State St., Trent on, 

Nat. 16 McLaren 
St., Red Bank, N. 4 P. Cooper, 416 
Maple Pl., Cranford, N. 3 Charles Still- 
"Newark Ave.. Elizabeth, 
Edward H. Wickland, 302 Wildwood Ave., 
Pitman, N. J. 


New Mexico 
Pres., Charles 2722 Hyder 
DE; Albuauerque, N 
Treas T, Caston ay, Chem. 
Enere, Dept., Univ. ‘of N. M., Albuquerque, 


Nat. Dir., E. B. Bail, 211 S. Dartmouth, 
Albuquerque, N. M. 


New York 
Pres., Charles B. Molineaux, 12 Harper 
Ave., Toronto, Ont., Canada. 
Exec. Sec., Herald Beckjorden, 1941 
asa Central Terminal Bldg., New York, 


N ved. Dirs., Gardner C. George, 128-3 


‘Chanute Hall, 3800 Porter St., N.W., Wash- 


ington, D. C:: Carl M. Gilt, 1008 E. 39th 
St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


North Carolina 
Pres., Robert B. Rice, RAL School, 
N. C. State College, Raleigh, N. C. 
Sec.. Frank B. Turner, ert Budget Bu- 
reau, State of N. C., Raleigh, N. 
Nat. Dir., John M. Fjeld, 301 N. Eugene 
St., Greensboro, 


North Dakota 
Pres., R. H. Myhra, Box 112, Minot, N. D. 


Member State Societies’ Officers and Directors 


Sec. Kirby, 827 13th St, 
Bismarck, 

Nat. Dir. George Teskey, 714 Avenue 
E., 

Ohio 
R. a Freese, 1516 Keith Bldg, 

Ohi 

Exec. Sec., Toya A. Chacey, 40 West 
Gay St., Columbus, 

Nat. Dir., — E. Allen, 1731 Auburn 
Ave., Dayton, O 


Oklahoma 
Pres., G. W. McCullou a Phillips 
Chemical Co., Bartlesville, Ok 
Exec. Sec., C. S. Worley, PO. Box 987, 
Oklahoma City 1, Okla. 
at. Clark A.’ Dunn, A. & M. Col- 
lege, Stillwater, Okla. 


Pennsylvania 
Pres., J. D. Carpenter, 600 N. Second St., 
Harrisburg, Penna. 
Exec. Sec., John Jr., 228 N. 
ond St., Harrisburg, Penn 
Nat. Dirs., Robert A. * blackburn, 3110 
Bldg., Pittsburgh 19, Penna. J. 
arpenter, 600 N. Second one 

burg, Penna.; A. H. Kidder, E. i 
dence Rd., Lansdowne, Penna.; tn F. Rick- 
enbach, Boro Hall, W. Reading, Penna; 
an A. Monk, 30 S. Queen St., York, 
enna. 


Puerto Rico 
Pres., Alberto Hernandez, P.O. Box 1244, 
San Juan, Puerto Rico. 
Sec., Juan R. Brugueras, P.O. Box 1244, 
San Juan, Puerto Rico. 


Rhode Island 
Pres., Frederick H. Paulson, 64 Petteys 
Ave., Providence 9, 
Sec., John W. King, 223 Ivy St., Provi- 
dence, 
Nat. Dir., Arthur J. Mather, Jr., 35 Aus- 
dale Rd., Cranston, 


‘South Carolina 
Pres., C. T. Wise, P. O. Box 960, Green- 
ville, S. C. 
Sec. Treas., L. L. Paxson, 219 Rice St, 
Greenville, 
Nat. Dir., R. K. Rouse, 104 E. Stone Ave., 
Greenville, S. C. 


Tennessee 
Pres., Lorin B. Allen, 65 McCall PL, 
Memphis, 
Sec. Treas. B. Stallings, 2609 Morris 
Ave., Tenn. 
Nat. Dir., Dean N. W. Dougherty, Univ. 
of Tennessee, Knoxville, Tenn. 


Texas 
Pres., Henry P. Mathieu, 2506 21st St. 
Lubbock, Tex, 
Exec. Sec., W. M. Driskell, Jr., 403 Nash 
Bldg., Austin, Tex 
Nat. Dir.,’ Elgin B. Robertson, 1339 
Plowman, Dallas, Tex. 


Virginia 
Pres., Ernst W. Farley, Jr., 7th & Hos 
pital St., Richmond, Va. 
Temp. Sec., R. P. Jr., 3315 W. 
Broad St., 21, 
Nat. Dir., John R. i 21st at 
Llewellyn Ave., Norfolk, Va. 


Washington 
Pres., H. Jack Reeves, Symons Bldg. 
Spokane 8, Wash. 
Sec., Organization Service Bureau, Ameri- 
can Bldg. 4, Wash. 
Nat. Wallace W. Bergerson Pe 
lution Control Commission, Olympia, W 


West Virginia 
Pres., W. O. McCluskey, Jr., Consol 
dated Engineering Co., Box 409, Wheeling, 
West Virginia. 
Exec. Sec., Ross B. Johnston, P.O. Box 
249, Charleston, W. Va. 
Nat Kennedy, 


at. 
Kanawha Valley Charleston, W. 


Pres., F. Agthe, Chalmers Mfg. 


W. G. Fee 201 Kensington 
A. J. Behling, 2326 S, 75th 
St.. 14, Wis.; orge Martin, 


Metro Sewerage Dept., P.O. Box 247, Green 
Bay, Wis. 
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The Last Roundup... 


Final Reports on Engineers’ Week 


As a final “wrap-up” story of Engi- 
neers Week, 1952, THE AMERICAN 
ENGINEER includes brief accounts of 
news received too late to include in 
our last issue. 

From the Free State of Maryland, 
National Director Owen W. Turpin 
reports that Governor Theodore W. 
McKeldin attended a banquet meeting 
of the Maryland Society in Baltimore 
and addressed the group. Colonel A. 
J. McCutcheon, District Engineer for 
the Washington Area of the Army En- 
gineers, was the principal speaker. 

Director Turpin says: “The observ- 
ance of Engineers’ Week by the Mary- 
land Society and the combined efforts 
of its members were more than repaid 
by the manner in which our programs 
were received by Mr. and Mrs. John 
Doe.” 

The Kansas Society feted the week 
in a big way. Governor Edward F. 
Ar proclaimed Engineers’ Week. 
In Tppeka, Wichita, Kansas City, 
Leavenworth, Troy, Olathe, Atchison, 
Salina, Clay Center, Pittsburgh, In- 
dependence, Manhattan and Ottawa, 
newspaper articles, features and pic- 
tures paid tribute to the engineering 
profession. Radio, too, joined in the 
fete. Spot announcements, speeches, 
tape recordings of “The Dream Build- 
er,” all helped bring home the con- 
tributions of engineers to the public. 

A jet engine was placed on exhibi- 
tion in the state capitol at Topeka and 
excited a considerable amount of com- 
ment. 

In Racine, Wisconsin, Mayor John 
E. Gothner proclaimed Engineers’ 
Week, and radio stations in Waukesha 
and Racine presented “The Dream 
Builder.” Student actors at the Wash- 
ington Park High School presented 
“A Leap In The Dark,” the NSPE 
script depicting the building of the 
Brooklyn Bridge. Talks were given be- 
fore the Rotary, Kiwanis, the Opti- 
mists, and before high school student 
groups. Donald C. Bengs, Chairman 
of the Southeast Chapter’s Engineers’ 
Week Committee, reports new ac- 
quaintanceships made by the Chapter, 
considerable publicity gained, and 
recognition for professional engineers 
as a result of the week. 

At the Canton, Ohio, Chapter, W. 
J. Hagenlocher, Chairman of the 
ublicity Committee, reports that 
there were 35 exhibits of manufactur- 
Ing companies in four cities, and 
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many radio spot announcements. He 
reports that Engineers’ Week greatly 
stimulated the work of the Chapter, 
with quite a few new names added to 
the membership rolls and that many 
old members who had dropped out, re- 
turned to the fold. High point of the 
celebration was a Washington’s Birth- 


In Maryland... 


day Dinner. This was attended by 
many guests as well as the member- 
ship. William E. Umstattd, President 
of the Timken Roller Bearing Com- 
pany, was toastmaster and Earle C. 
Smith, Chief Metallurgist of the Re- 
public Steel Corporation, was the 
main speaker. 


The Governor actually signing the proclamation before the Officers of The 
Maryland Society of Professional Engineers. Reading left to right: Manus Mc- 
Geady, Vice President; Louis G. Smith, Vice President; Governor Theodore R. 


In Racine... 


McKeldin; Owen W. Turpin, National Director; James J. O’Donnell, President. 


The Optimist Club of Racine, Wis., celebrated “‘National Engineers Week” with 
a micro-wave demonstration. Here, from left to right, are Earl Austin, of Bell 
Telephone; Bob Sullivan, vice-president of the club; Don Bengs, assistant city 
engineer, and Russ Wagner, program chairman. Bengs was Engineers’ Week 


chairman for Southeast Chapter, Wisconsin SPE. 
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Postscripts 
(Continued from page 19) 


the necessity of developing personali- 
ty as aid to their professional success. 

. . . “The large turnover in engi- 
neering organizations and the con- 
stant moving about are not inviting to 
the security minded youngsters who 
have grown up in these ‘New Deal’ 
years. They are interested in pensions, 
insurance, and bonus plans which are 
not easily established for men who 
may have an average job tenure of less 
than twelve months. When so many of 
the engineers are employees rather 
than employers, they are desperately 
dependent on those salary checks. 
They are not free agents, able to stand 
alone against the authority and pres- 
sure of employers who insist on doing 
things contrary to proper engineering 


practice. This does not offer an invit- 
ing picture to the young engineer who 
has been pointed and briefed all 
through his college years on the im- 
portance of the high ethics of the pro- 
fession. 

“This same dependence has also 
worked against the recognition by the 
public that is so dear and vital to the 
profession. The forced performance of 
engineering works under pressure 
from public officials or private influ- 
ence has acted against the engineering 
profession. The engineering publica- 
tions for years have warned of the 
results of crowding cities in small 
blocks and on narrow streets, yet 
when the realtors request it, the engi- 
neers proceed to layout the same old 
plan over and over again. The engi- 
neers have preached on flood control 
and the dangers of deforestation and 


of crowding stream channels fo, 
many, many years, but the public jg 
slow to listen or heed. Does such fy. 
tility offer inducements for more ep. 
gineers ? 

“The engineers seem to be some. 
what reluctant to accept and adopt 
changes when they apply directly to 
their personal activities. They devote 
much time and effort to the develop. 
ment, perfection and use of new prod. 
ucts and devices for their employers, 
but there are still many engineers who 
write their reports and specifications 
in long hand, who look on mechanical 
calculators as a lazy man’s conven. 
ience, and consider inter-communica. 
tion systems and other modern office 
equipment as unnecessary fol-de-rol, 

“It also appears that some branches 
of the engineering profession have 
been too busy, or too complacent to 
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sive thought to the tools they use 
themselves, else why should engineers 
he using horizontal measuring devices 
almost the same as those used by 
George Washington? Why do they 
still use the laborious, error-pregnant 
methods of keeping survey notes when 
photographic devices have been de- 
veloped for recording in so many of 
the other professions? Even the stand- 
ad drafting tables and stools are 
hangovers from the counting houses 


curity compensation and social con- _ increase its membership, the older en- 
sciousness among the personnel. gineers in executive and administra- 
If the profession intends to improve _ tive positions will have to learn the 
and to establish its prestige, and to _— importance of the humanities in their 
business relations and ‘make their or- 

ganizations genuinely pleasant places 

to work. The younger engineers will 

: have to be taught these same things 

in connection with their engineering 

training so that they will be of 

becoming proper administrators. . . .” 


shi of the eighteenth century. Do such That winds it up for this 
tions tools invite new candidates to the pro- month. Be with -_ next Issue 
nied fession ? won’t you? We'll be pub- 
nven. | Where are the engineers? lishing more letters, clip- 
nica. | They are leaving the profession to ; pings, etc., about things and 
office | work in other fields where working . people you enjoy knowing 
e-rol, | “onditions are better, where salaries about. 
ches | te more liberal and particularly more By the way, when a 
have | equitable, and where there is more going to hear from you? 
nt to Mecognition of the trend toward se- —The Editors 
q [* you are the average engineer, you have SE CHAP 
only about an even chance of getting your 
1 [ and opinions to the people who count. The lines of industrial communication— 


Why is this? What has happened to the days Who participates 


when executives and engineers really talked 


things over? 


How management gets the opinions of its 


engineers 

THES GiV! What engineers want to know about manage- 
ment policy 

This book, prepared by NSPE’s Professional 

Engineers Conference Board for Industry, re- The media of engineering-management 

cites the communications experiences of 350 communication 

ready recognized as one of the most outstand- 

ing pieces of engineering literature to be How to improve communications—Summary 

published in years. and recommendations 

for $1—a special Y4-off price = National Society of Professional Engineers 

vil 1121 Fifteenth Street, Northwest © Washington 5, D. C 

receive answers you have been 

searching for. H 

and aa Bae wtisactrony Send’...... copies of the NSPE Research Report entitled How to Improve 


Engineering-Management Communications at the special NSPE price of 
$1.00 per copy. 


vey for professional men! 


COPIES TODAY— 
FRIENDS AND 
ASSOCIATES 


(0 Payment by check or money order enclosed. 
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Atomic Energy 
(Continued from page 8) 


reaction proceeds more _fissionable 
material would be produced than con- 
sumed. 

When and if a successful breeder- 
reactor is developed and a more abun- 
dant fuel supply is assured, atomic 
technology should develop by leaps 
and bounds. A more abundant fuel 
could lower prices enormously. 

The matter of prices brings us down 
to the final obstacle—high cost. As 
has been pointed out, reactor costs are 
high at present, and nuclear electric 
power is uneconomical. However, a 
start into the civilian power field may 
be possible by use of by-product elec- 
tric power with military requirements 
for fissionable material carrying most 
of the cost of the development and 
construction of reactors. 

We have to have the military 
atomic material anyway—if a civilian 
atomic electricity can be developed 
from it as an inexpensive by-product, 
we will have received an unexpected 
bonus on the war research. Take a 
specific example of how this might 
work: 

Fissionable material producing re- 
actors release enormous amounts of 
heat which can be converted into 
civilian electric power. A reactor for 
the dual purpose will cost more than 
a reactor for turning out fissionable 
material only, but not too mueh more. 
It appears that operating costs will not 
be much larger. 


LLonc range trends seem to favor 
nuclear central station power. In 
a new technology costs are con- 
stantly going down. Meanwhile, the 
cost of power from competitive 
sources of power is going up. Oil is 
becoming increasingly scarce and the 
cost of coal is continually going up. 
We will reach the stage where some 
civilian nuclear power can be pro- 
duced. First, as a by-product, and 
later as the primary product. 

With further reference to the com- 
mercial feasibility of Atomic energy 
—feasibility is a relative term—if you 
mean Atomic power to compete with 
Hoover Dam power delivered at the 
switchboard for two mills per kilo- 
watt in my State of Nevada then it is 
a long time away—but if you are dis- 
cussing power to raise the water 2500 
feet in a wet mine at Eureka, Nevada, 
where there is an estimated $100 mil- 
lion worth of zinc-lead ore with the 
power generated by deisel engines, 
transporting fuel 500 miles with 
power costing 3 or 4 cents per KWH 
then you are in business now. 

Universities and colleges through- 


out the country have, generally speak- 
ing, remained self satisfied —fat—and 
contented—and the world moved 
away from them through the advent 
of a completely new technical field. 

It is a revolutionary step and the 
men who are at the top do not know 
where it will lead—much research and 
experiments must continually go on— 
the colleges must get in step and fur- 
nish the new trained manpower—they 
can only do that through sending 
their professors to school and improv- 
ing their basic nuclear physics and 
chemistry courses — and including 
enough nuclear technology to prepare 
the graduate to enter the field under 
proper direction. 

The field will include new and im- 
proved methods of _beneficiating 
Uranium ores (our university of 
Nevada has been chosen for a research 
project in this connection )—the field 
of radiation and the effect on animal 
and human life, water and soils— 
biology and medicine—power and 
metallurgy. 

To me it seems only a matter of 1 
to 2 years time before the practical 
use of atomic energy is at hand. 


Tool 
(Continued from page 14) 


good idea of changes of propety val- 
uation for assessment purposes, since 
they give a wealth of cultural detail. 
By aerial photography, the burden 
of taxation is passed around more 
fairly. 

The foregoing has shown that pho- 
togrammetry and aerial surveying 
can do a great variety of interesting, 
sometimes slightly incredible, tasks. 
But its main bread and butter work 
is as a tool of the working engineer. 

To take a specific example of the 
work done in highway location, con- 
sider the case of the Pennsylvania 
Turnpike extensions. 

Costing more than $125,000,000, 
these were two stretches of road. one 
running 208 miles east from Carlisle, 
Pa., to Philadelphia, and the other 20 
miles west of Pittsburgh to the Ohio 
state line. 


ALL initial grade, route and grade 
separation studies, fill removal and 
other cost estimates were based on 
contour maps produced by photo- 
grammetry. The completed map for 
the eastern extension was for an area 
a mile wide and 140 miles long. The 
cost was $82,000 or less than $1.00 
an acre. The western map covered 68 
miles in length at a cost of $56,102 
or about $1.29 an acre—more than 


the eastern map because of a rougher 
topography. 


EEncineers constructing the Alcan 
Highway and the airports en route 
had their maps supplied by the flying 
picture-takers. Both the government 
and private photogrammetric engi. 
neering firms participated in the 
work. The work done in locating rail. 
roads is similar. Some enthusiastic 
railroad men say that if photogram. 
metry had been available before the 
first rails were laid in America, it 
would have caused cities to be better 
located and fewer railroad receiver. 
ships and passed dividends. 

Engineers interested in flood con. 
trol and the development of the Mis. 
souri Valley’s defenses against the 
ravages of water (See Do We Needa 
Missouri Valley Authority? in the 
December, 1951, AMERICAN 
NEER) will be interested to note that 
the largest single survey ever made at 
small contour interval, an 800 mile 
survey from Yankton, South Dakota, 
to St. Louis, has been made by an 
aerial mapping concern for the U. S. 
Army Corps of Engineers. The greater 
part of the work was contoured at 
two-foot intervals. 

Mining engineers are finding aerial 
maps a great boom. Of aid in pros. 
pecting, the maps collect facts about 
the roughest kind of terrain, where, 
perversely enough, most minerals 
seem to be found. Other important 
engineering considerations like com- 
puting overburden, water supply, 
highway, rail and water facilities and 
the planning of industrial communi- 
ties, are also made easy. 

Mosaic maps are widely used by 
city and county engineers. Since they 
show a wealth of cultural deail, they 
are useful in engineering planning... 
for new developments . . . annexa- 
tion proceedings, park and forest de- 
velopment, public works planning and 
many other fields. 

In myriad ways, in almost every 
field of engineering, the “new” sci- 
ence of photogrammetry, coming into 
its own after a full century of exist- 
ence, promises new and improved 
ways of doing things. Photogram- 
metry has made gigantic strides in the 
last decade and the future promises 
even more. Already it has opened new 
horizons as a tool of the engineering 
profession. 
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AIRCRA 


Lockheed in California can train you-at full pay! 


The step up to Aircraft 
Engineering isn’t as steep as you might expect. 


Aircraft experience isn’t necessary. Lockheed takes your 
knowledge of engineering principles, your experience in other 
engineering fields, your aptitude, and adapts them to 
aircraft work. You learn to work with closer tolerances, 

you become more weight conscious. 


What’s more, Lockheed trains you at full pay. You learn by doing 
—in Lockheed’s on-the-job training program. When 

necessary, you attend Lockheed classes. It depends on your 
background and the job you are assigned. 

But, always, you learn at full pay. 


These opportunities for engineers in all fields have been 
created by Lockheed’s long-range production program 
—building planes for defense, planes for the world’s airlines. 


And remember this: When you join Lockheed, 
your way of life improves as well as your work. 


Living conditions are better in Southern California. 

The climate is beyond compare: Golf, fishing, motoring, patio life 
at home can be yours the year round. And your 

high Lockheed salary enables you to enjoy life to the full. 


May, 1952 


Note to Men with Families: Housing conditions are excellent 
in the Los Angeles area. More than 40,000 rental units 

are available. Thousands of homes for ownership have been 
built since World War II. Huge tracts are under 

construction near Lockheed. 


Send today for illustrated brochure describing life and work at 
Lockheed in Southern California. Use handy coupon below. 


ENGINEER TRAINING PROGRAM 


Mr. M. V. Mattson, Employment Mer., Dept. AE-5 


AIRCRAFT CORPORAT 
Burbank, California 


Dear Sir: Please send me your brochure describing life and work at Lockheed. 


My Name . 


My Field of Engineering 


My Street Address 


My City and State 
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As a service to our readers, this column will describe briefly new 
product developments of general interest to professional engineers. 
For further information concerning these products, we will appreciate 
your filling in the coupon provided for this purpose, and mailing it 
to the American Engineer. 


@ Anew electric brake and clutch 
specification “calculator”? is now 
available. The device was de- 
signed to determine the size and 
specifications of electric brakes 
and clutches needed for all types 
of industrial machinery. 


WARNER 


lectric Broke 


Included in the data instantaneously 
furnished by the calculator are: Stop- 
ping and starting time; mounting 
specifications; performance curves 
and formulas; torque ratings; and 
heat calculations. Item one. 


@ Thick pads of paper can now 
be stapled as easily as a few sheets 
with a new desk model stapler. 
The Heller Desk Stapler is a com- 
pact, yet powerful stapler that can 
stitch booklets, folders, magazines, 
maps, blueprints, time cards and per- 
form many other fastening jobs. 
Using the principle of long leverage 
and combining it with cam-action, this 
stapler accomplishes heavy work with- 
out effort. It is light in weight, takes 
up very little desk space and has a 
sure grip rubber-cushioned base that 


PTT 


AMERICAN ENGINEER 
Department S 

1121 15th Street, N.W. 
Washington 5, D. C. 


Free literature 
Price information 
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cannot mar the finest finish. 

Anvil or stitching head in inter- 
changeable and the gate requires no 
tools to open. Item two. 


@ A new combination drill, the 
B-36, offers all three drilling 
methods, rotary, auger, and per- 
cussion, in the same rig. This new 
Mobile Drill has a hydraulic feed 
of approximately 8,000 lbs. pres- 
sure. 

The carriage of the drill and the 
drill mast are of tubular construction. 
For cross-country travel with a maxi- 
mum over-all height of 10 feet, the 
drill mast nests in the tube members 
of the drill carriage. 

Together with the feed cylinder, the 
drill mast telescopes hydraulically to 
an operating height of 16 feet. 

Approximately 150 feet is the B-36 
maximum depth for auger drilling 
without water; depth for rotary drill- 
ing with water is in excess of 300 feet. 

The light weight of the unit, which 
can be mounted on any truck with a 
power take-off, makes moving over 
very rough terrain, with ease, possible. 
Item three. 


@ A revised, “1952” edition of 
the Waco File Folder, a package 
file including all standard Waco 
literature, catalog sheets and test 
data, has been announced. 


MAY 


Closing Date, May 31 
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Made of heavy enamel cardboard 
stock, the 814” x 11” folder is dig 
tributed as a permanent file for month 
ly mailings of Waco literature and} 
other information pertinent to scafe 
fold erection, use, safety measures, eft, 
At least 12 of these mailings will be 
made to file folder holders during 
1952. Item four. 


@ A folder on Hallemite’s cold 
process built-up roofs, the flex 
ible, interlocked, all-weather roof 
covering, and one on Halcoloid 
roof protection, is available for 
any business, industrial or instk 
tutional building owner inter 
ested in repairing or completely 
resurfacing his roof. 

These folders explain and illustraté 
exactly how a properly constructed 
one- or two-ply built-up roof is im 
stalled. Item five. 


@ Parallel lines, either hor 
zontal, vertical or diagonal can hé 
spaced from a thousandth part @ 
an inch up to an inch or more of 
any size sheet, with the Paraline 
Forms Ruler. A controlled inde 
wheel on the Paraliner board & 
set against a measuring scale at 
the desired space. Then the rub 
ing edge is moved forward wih 
slight pressure of thumb and fore 
finger, while the person operating 
it draws the lines already set by 
the index. 

The Paraliner Line-up and Light 
Table is an all-steel frame table wil 
the Paraliner Ruler built into a glass 
board which lights up from the insidé 
An added feature is the ruling meaé 
ure, controlled by micrometer prect 
sion. The entire glass table top will 
tilt and will rotate completely on an 
axis and will lock at any angle. It is 
also useful in drafting and engineer 
ing layouts because of the built 
in micrometer precision instrument. 
Item six. 
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